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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE war news of the pa@: week has been of the usual 
character. We go on capturing the Boers at the rate 
of about four hundred a week, and we continue to restrict 
the area of Boer activity by weaving the toils of the block- 
house net. As Mark Twain said of his journey in the cart 
drawn by a donkey, a cow, and an old woman, “ it was slow, 
but it got us in before night.” So will the blockhouse 
system. Meantime the intercepted letter sent by General 
Tobias Smuts to General Louis Botha, published on Wednesday, 
is noteworthy. It shows that the Boers were quite willing to 
burn farmhouses when they considered it advisable,—and also 
were, very characteristically, willing, if occasion served, to 
reprove the burners on the ground of humanity. 
so great an adept as the Boer at having things both ways. 
Think with what skill they defended, in the name of liberty, 
the principles and workings of a medieval tyranny. 


No one is 


The correspondence between the Dutch and British Govern- 
ments on the subject of the war in South Africa was pub- 
lished on Tuesday afternoon. The Dutch communication, 
handed in by Baron Gericke—the Minister representing the 
Netherlands in this country—on January 25th, sets forth the 


difficulties by which the Boer authorities in Europe and South | . ‘ 
cs . | unless M. Delcassé bowdlerised the documents. 


Africa are hampered. They cannot deliberate together, they 











end, the negotiations must take place not in Europe but in 
South Africa. Lord Lansdowne's answer has been endorsed 
by all sane public opinion in this country, and its temperate 
tone has commanded respect in Holland. The Dutch pro- 
posals are so naive and irregular that one is tempted to 
ascribe them to the influence of the impulsive but generous 
young Queen. 


The Continental Press, and especially in Germany, are 


| still racking their brains to find some means of convincing 
| the Americans that 


they were on their side during the 
Spanish War, and that it is an absolute delusion to suppose 
that they ever showed any unfriendly feeling towards 
America. But, if this is the fact, it certainly ought to be 
able to be established, and should, in the interest of historical 
truth, be established. In the case of Germany, the necessary 
proof ought to be very easy of production. During the war the 
Germans had a squadron at Manile. If the Germans 
occupied a position of friendly neutrality towards America, 
as they claim, that friendliness and neutrality must have 
been reflected in the actions of the German squadron. All, 
then, that is wanted to settle the matter definitely is for the 
Germans to ask the Navy Department at Washington to allow 
Admiral Dewey to state what happened in Manila Bay, and 
to describe the actions and attitude of the German squadron. 
Such a statement would set matters at rest for ever. Admiral 
Dewey has only got to say that the behaviour of the Germans 
indicated the same friendly and correct neutrality as was 
shown by the British squadron, and all the strange allegations 
now in circulation as to the behaviour of the Germans, and 
the steps which the British commander thought necessary to 
take in order to secure a fair field and no favour in case of 
international complications, must fall to the ground. 

The relations of France and Russia in the Near East were 
brought up in the French Chamber on Monday. In the 
the Chamber, the Conseil d’Etat had voted a 
credit of 3,000,000 fr. to cover the expenses of the Czar's visit 
to Compiegne. This excited a Socialist protest, M. Sembat 
denouncing the arbitrary arrests made during the Czar’s visit, 
and attributing the sudden departure of the French fleet from 
Mitylene to the pressure of Russia. M. Delcassé’s denial did 
not satisfy the Socialist leader, who insinuated that his 


absence of 


| assertion would be justified by the forthcoming Yellow-book 


are mutually ignorant of each other's position, and in the | 


case of the Boer delegates are bound by their letters of 


credence, dating from before the occupation of Bloemfontein. | 


Accordingly Queen Wilhelmina’s 
good offices with a view to placing the negotiators in com- 
munication, propose that the British Government should 
grant safe conducts to the Boer delegates, enabling them to 
proceed to South Africa for a definite period and then return 


to Euro re, when the Dutch Government would place them | a ee # : 
FP 
| were antagonistic in Asia Minor: 


| certain credits for missions in Asia Minor, 


in communication with British plenipotentiaries. 





Lord Lansdowne’s reply is courteous but crushing. The 
British Government appreciate the humane motives by which 
the proposal is actuated; but, inasmuch as it is made on the 
responsibility of the Dutch Government alone, and is un- 
authorised either by the Boer delegates or leaders, they 
adhere to their previously announced decision not to accept 
the intervention of any foreign Power. They will consider 
any request for safe conduct directly laid before them by the 
delegates, but they point out that all powers of government 
are now vested in Messrs. Steyn and Schalk-Burger, who are 
the proper persons to initiate overtures. If the Boer leaders 


Ministers, offering their | 


desire to negotiate for the purpose of bringing the war to an 


M. Deleassé¢, 
in great indignation, then affirmed on his honour that while 
the French fleet was in Turkish waters “not even the shadow 
of an attempt at pressure ever came from the Russian 
Government.” Even this failed to convince M. Sembat, who 
adhered to the story of a telegram from the Russian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Russian Ambassador 
at Constantinople, intended for the eye of the Sultan, end 
announcing the French evacuation at a fixed date. He 
further asserted that certain Russian and French interests 
“by persisting in voting 
you are entering 
into conflict with Russia.’ Here, however, M. Delcassé 
refused to be “drawn,” contenting himself with the 
declaration that the discussion was futile, and that the 
expenditure had shown French hospitality, though discreet 
and simple, to be worthy of France and her august guest, 
The Socialist Resolution was rejected by 496 to 46, but the 
Times correspondent points out that M. Delcassé’s denials 
do not absolutely exculpate the Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 


Reuter’s agent in Pekin, telegraphing on February Ist, give 
a remarkable account of the reception of the ladies of the 
Legations at the Palace on that day. The Dowager-Empress 
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oceupied the throne, the Emperor being seated at a small 
platform in the centre of the room. Mrs. Conger, the wife of 
the American Minister, read a speech congratulating the 
Court on their return and expressing a hope that franker, 
more trustful, and friendlier relations might henceforth 
prevail between China and the other nations. The Empress 
delivered a friendly reply, in which she euphemistically 
observed that dissensions in the Palace had caused a revo- 
lution last year “which compelled our hasty departure,” 
adding “it is a source of great gratification to us that our 
return to the capital has caused such rejoicing in China and 
abroad.” The ladies were then presented to the Empress 
and Emperor, who shook hands with each. They were 
afterwards joined in the ante-room by the Empress, 
who grasped Mrs. Conger’s hand, and, “trembling, weep- 
ing, and sobbing loudly, exclaimed in broken sentences 
that the attack on the Legations was a terrible mistake, 
of which she repented bitterly.” A banquet followed 
at which the Empress presided, conversing with animation 
with every one, and saying that China would abandon her 
isolation, adopt the best features of Western life, and send 
many students abroad. The Emperor, who sat at the head 
of the second table, “smiled and bowed, but did not speak.” 
This astonishing performance, rightly described by Reuter 
2s the most revolutionary event, in its abandonment of ex- 
clusiveness, since the return of the Court, was concluded with 
2 lavish presentation of jewellery to all the guests. Zimeo 
Sinicos, one is tempted to say, but the Empress’s tears are 
even more ominous. Effusiveness in an Oriental is not a good 
sign. 





A naval pendant to the German pampblet, “ The Invasion 
of England,” has been contributed to the Deutsche Revue for 
February, and is summarised by the Berlin correspondent of 
the Morning Post in Monday's issue. The author, Admiral 
Livonius, who combines a retrospective admiration for the 
glories of the British Navy in the Napoleonic era with a 
sovereign contempt for its value at the present moment, finds 
prime consolation in the fact that though we may have got 
plenty of ships, we have neither captains of genius nor well- 
trained crews. He contrasts the arduous and continuous 
training of the German Navy with the intermittent and fair- 
weather manceuvres of the British Fleat, derides the drill of 
our sailors on foreign stations, and complacently awards the 
superiority in regard to tactical and other training of the 
crews to his countrymen. He lays stress, rightly enough, on 
the value of complete crews, and contends that on the day 
Great Britain has tofall back on her reserve material her naval! 
predominance will be at an end, since of engineers, stokers; 
and trained artillerists Great Britain possesses no more in 
proportion to her population than Germany and France, 
Added to this general disadvantage is the special drawback 
that we are without conscription. Finally, Admiral Livonius 
holds that,in the event of war, the “ record-making ” auxiliary 
cruisers of the North German Lloyd and Hamburg American 
Companies would be of incalculable service in damaging 
shipping or effecting a landing. The article deserves, and 
doubtless will receive, attentive study from the authorities, 
since, apart from its significance to the student of inter. 
national ethics, it contains much helpful criticism. 





In the House of Commons on Friday week (January 31st) 
Mr. Brodrick presented «a supplementary estimate for 
£5,000,600 for military expenses in South Africa. He gave 
at the beginning of his spee h some interesting figures as to 
the cost of the war. In 1899-1900 £33,000,000 was voted; in 
1960-1901, the original estimate of the amount that would be 
required—namely, £31,500,000 —was more than doubled; for 
1901-1902 the original estimate was £56,070,000. With the 
addition of the sum now asked for the expenditure for the 
year would reach a total of £61,070,000, rather less than the 
amount voted in 1900-1901. As to the numbers, he stated 
that on May Ist last year we had in South Africa 138,000 
Regulars, 58,000 Colonials, 25,000 Yeomanry, 20,000 Militia, 
19,000 Volunteers,—in all nearly 250,000 men. On January Ist 
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Undoubtedly Mr. Brodrick is right in regarding this as 9 
very great achievement on the part of the War Office. Un. 
fortunately Mr. Brodrick had next to turn to what was any~ 
thing but a great achievement,—that is, their dealings with the 
question of remounts. In this debate, and still more in the 
debate on Monday, the picture of muddle, neglect, improyvi- 
dence, and extravagance that was presented is one which it ig 
almost impossible to write of with patience. We have, how. 
ever, dealt with the whole subject elsewhere, and with what we 
deem to be by far its most important aspect, and we will only 
say here that we cannot think it fair to lay the whole blame on 
the Yeomanry Committee. They blundered badly, but they 
were almost bound to blunder situated as they were. When 
in an emergency a friend’s butler comes in to help and to 
conduct and carry out a large section of a great entertain. 
ment, you cannot be angry if, largely because he is unsupplied 
with any help or information from your own regular servants, 
he does the work extravagantly and goes to all the wrong 
places to get his supplies. 





It should be added, in fairness to Mr. Brodrick, that 
though he is technically responsible, he was not at the War 
Office when the remount scandal took place. We also strongly 
endorse Mr. Balfour's vigorous defence of his colleague when he 
was accused of neglect in not having informed himself more 
perfectly of the facts of the scandal in the Blue-book. Mr. 
Brodrick’s essential duties lie in dealing with the present 
needs of the Army and in providing for the future, and 
we think that he would be perfectly justified in concen- 
trating all bis energies on the carrying on of the war, 
and caring only about past mistakes so far as_ their 
investigation may help to avoid new blunders. We must, of 
course, punish those proved guilty of fraud, or of what the 
old lawyers used to call “negligence amounting to fraud,” 
but the main thing is not to ery over spilt milk, but to take 
steps to prevent spilling in the future. At the same time, we 
agree with Mr. Asquith that the country owes a deep debi of 
gratitude to Sir Blundell Maple for insisting on the inquiry, 
for inquiry and publicity must help to prevent such 
scandals in the future. 





In the Commons on Tuesday Mr. W. Jones moved a Reso” 
Iution declaring that in the best interests of the Welsh nation 
and of the Church the State Establishment in Wales should 
cease to exist. The Motion was supported by Mr. Asquith, 
who described the Welsh Church as an alien importation 
imposed upon a reluctant people. Mr. Ritchie, replying fo: the 
Government, relied (1) on the diminution of the Radical repree 
sentation in Wales in 1895, when the question of Disestablish- 
ment was before the electorate; (2) the impossibility of separat- 
ing Welsh from English Disestablishment; (3) the fact that 
by Disendowment the Welsh Church would he deprived of 
opportunities of doing the useful work that Mr. Jones 
admitted she was now performing. Sir William Harcourt in 
a short speech defined the principle on which the Opposition 
took its stand. It was, he said, that the Church of the 
minority of a people ought not to receive an endowment from 
national funds. On the vote the Resolution was rejected by 
218 votes to 177. The proposal is, of course, in reality for 
Disendowment, since there is no Welsh Church. It is not one 
with which we can sympathise, nor will it, we believe, win the 
assent of the English people. 





On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Rutherford moved the second 
reading of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. After using the 
usual arguments, he pointed out that no clergyman would be 
obliged to solemnise the marriages dealt with. This protected 
the clerical conscience. Sir Francis Powell opposed the 
measure, and was supported by Lord Hugh Cecil in a speech 
more marked by paradoxical passion than by reason. We do 
not, of course, deny the sincerity of conviction with which the 
Bill is opposed, but we cannot say that Lord Hugh Cecil's 
fanaticism did justice to the case aguinst the Bill, which, 
though we do not agree with it, we are quite willing to 
admit is not without arguments which, if temperately 


this year there were 141,000 Regulars in Africa, 57,000 | and justly stated, have a certain cogency. His attempts to 


Colonials, 13,650 Yeomanry, 20,000 Militiamen, and 5,400 
Volunteers,—a total of more than 237,000 men. Thus the 


| 


represent such marriages as un-Christian because not allowed 
by the English Church, as calculated to destroy the purity 


force had been maintained throughout the year at practically | and sanctity of the marriage tie, and as injurious to the 
| social interests of the poor were by no means successful 


“he same figure. 
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Sir Henry Fowler followed in a speech on the other side 
which was in strong contrast. It showed a moderation and 
charity of tone which did the speaker the greatest credit, and 
vindicated—though, in truth, no vindication was needed—the 
claim of the supporters of the Bill to be quite as deeply 
concerned for the purity of family life and the upholding c f 
the marriage tie as its opponents. 


i 











After Sir Henry Fowler’s speech, Mr. Rutherford moved 
and carried the Closure, and then began a series of operations 
intended to wl the measure, which we have dealt with 
ab length elsewhei 
an insult to the House of Commons and a disgrace to these 
who were responsible for them. If the main question could 
not be carried before 5.50, the Bill, under the rules of the 
House, could not be sent at once to the Standing Committee 
on Law. The discussion ended justin time to prevent such 
a result if Members had voted at the ordinary peace. But 
in order to defeat the measure a portion of the minority, led 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, the chief of what has been called the 
“Hooligan” party, deliberately loitered and delayed in the 
lobbies. The result of these discreditable manwuvres was 
that the second reading was not voted till after 5.30, but was 
then carried by a majority of 125 (249 to 124). 


It is oehewnntinaty that a body of honourable men, and 
men also who, we admit, are actuated, even when most mis- 
taken, by the Siahaah aa and purest motives, should have stooped 
jo the use of such means to destroy the Bill. We do not 
profess to be possessed of “a House of Commons con- 
science,’ and so may perhaps be unable to do complete 
justice to the case of Lord Hugh Cecil and his supporters, 
but it seems to us that, though they might claim to use 
all methods of obstruction allowed by the rules, they could 
not without lcss of self-respect deliberately and consciously 
dawdle in the lobbies in order to kill the Bill. When a vote 
is being taken Members are necessarily outside any physical 
compulsion and control, and therefore it seems to us that it 
should be a point of honour and conscience with them to 
carry out the physical operations of a division in a manly, 
A Member voting is on trust to run 
State, and not loiter on the way 





straightforward way. 
straight on his errand of 
like a sly or idle page-boy. 

Ye greatly regret that when the question of the unfair 
opposition to the Bill was raised in the House of Commons on 
Thursday Mr. Balfour, though regretting what took place, 
yefused to give the Bill special fucilities because of the bad 
precedent. He also refused to act on the ground that he 
éhould in any case have opposed a Bill of so controversial a 
character going to a Grand Committee. That argument may 
be sound against the Bill going before a Grand Committee, 
but it is not sound in regard to the point which moves us 
chiefly in the matter,—namely, that tactics so discreditable 
as those used to oppose this Bill should be allowed not only 
to go unpunished but to succeed. That is the point which 
we feel must not be forgotten in considering the incident of 
Wednesday. 





On Thursday Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made a long 
and powerful speech in opposition to Mr. Balfour's new rules. 
His chief point was that the House was the grand inquest of 
he nation,and that this function would be j impaired by the 
restrictions placed on questions by the new procedure. He 
was in favour of punishing disorderly conduct more severely, 
but he did not approve of the apology clause. He would not 
change Wednesdays for Fridays. He thought, also, that for 
business men 2 o'clock was too early an hour to begin the 

After other minor criticisms, Mr. Chamberlain 
defending the new rules, and, us it seems to us, 
with success. Mr. Redmond made a “common form” Irish 
speech in support of retaining all encouragements to disorders 
und at 12 o’clock the debate stood adjourned. On the whole, 
the chances of a sounder and more businesslike procedure 


being arrived at seem hopeful. 


ct oe, 


sitting 
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Two by-elections have been held in the last week. 
The vacancy in the Ecclesall division of Sheffield caused 
by the death of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett has been filled 
by the return of the Unionist, Alderman Samuel Roberts 
In 1900 the Conservative majority was 1,829; on Monday 





ate aon wee | majority, 147. 
e, but which we must characterise here as | 





this was reduced to 1,112; on the other hand, the 
Unionist vote was larger than on any previous occasion 
The result of the election in East Down was announced 
on Thursday morning. No contested election had been foucht 
since 1886, when the retiring Unionist Member, Dr. Rentoul, 
was returned by a majority of 2,532. The candidates on the 
present occasion were Colonel Wallace (Unionist), now serving 
in South Africa, and Mr. Wood, a supporter of Mr. Russell's 
land purchase policy. The figures were:—Mr. James Wood 
(Independent), 3,576; Colonel Wallace (Unionist), 3,429; 
The Nationalists, who abstained from putting 
forward a candidate, cast their full vote, estimated at 2,500, 
for Mr. Wood. The electors of East Down have, of course, a 
pertect right to choose whomever they like. We cannot profess 
any great excitement, much less anxiety, in regard to the 
result. The success of Mr. Russell's candidate is in no sense 
2 victory for Home-rule. 





We are delighted to see that at the general meeting of the 
National Rifle Association, held on Wednesday, the Chairman, 
Sir Henry leicht was able to give a most favourable 
account of the work of the Association. Not only was the 
main body flourishing, but the affiliated rifle clubs now 
numbered two hundred and twenty-four, and had a member. 
ship of eighteen thousand. This number we may hope, how- 
ever, will be more than doubled in the coming year. Mr. 
Astor’s sy@ndid gift of £10,000 to be spent in the encourage- 
ment of village clubs is sure to be judiciously administered by 
the Association, which has adopted a most wise and helpful 
attitude towards the movement. The gift cannot fail to act asa 
great stimulant. Surely it is not too much to hope that other 
men of means will follow Mr. Astor's generous and practical 
example, and entrust the Association with funds for estab- 
lishing clubs and ranges. 





Lord Salisbury was the guest of the Junior Constitutional 
Club on Wednesday, and delivered an interesting and character- 
istic speech. His allusion to the recent “abortive crisis,” and 
his caustic references to the “curious step” taken by the 
Dutch Government, showed a detachment, as of a shrewd 
critic who was thinking aloud, hardly judicious in a Premier; 
but with this reserve the speech was excellent. Lord Salisbury 
recommended the greatest care and jealousy in examining the 
suggestions of amiable andexcellent people that we should sacri- 
fice all we have done and given up for the purpose of cobbling 
up a peace that will not last. On the other hand, “any restora- 
tion of peace which can recognise the full rights of our 
gracious Sovereign and give us security for the Empire we 
should accept not only with willingness but delight.” Turn- 
ing to Home-rule, he examined the utterances of the 
“orthodox” and the “‘semi-orthodox”’ leaders of the Liberal 
party, and impressed on his hearers that the “steady, persis- 
tent, dominant duty” of maintaining, and maintaining per- 
manently, the junction between the two islands was the most 
conspicuous duty that fell to their lot. 





We publish elsewhere the first of a series of articles on 
“The Mechanism of War” which will be contributed to our 
columns by “ Linesman,” the writer on the war who, though 
he prefers to keep his anonymity inviolate, has become under 
his pseudonym well known to thousands of men and women 
throughout the Empire. The brilliant papers which he 
contributed to Blackwood during the past year — papers 
which have since been reprinted hy Messrs. Blackwood iu 
volume form—may be said to have opened up a new epoch in 
military narrative. But there is, in truth, no need to draw 
attention to the poignancy and power of “ Linesman’s” work, 
or to point out its reality and vividness, It smites like an 
arrow, and he must indeed have a cold heart or a dull head 
who is not moved even when “ Linesman” deals not with the 
pomp and circumstances of war, but, as in the present 
paper, with war on its metaphysical side. When he is describ- 
ing our soldiers in the field, say in that wonderful description 
of the soldiers at tea under fire in his “ Words by an Eye- 
Witness,” one can only say, with Coleridge— 

**T see no ionger, I myself am there, 
Sit on the green sward, and the banquet share.” 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 943. 
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oversea Empire would cease to be, what it is now, from the 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. purely military point of view, a terrible weakness. With her 
sea communication secure, and her Alpine frontier safe, 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


E trust that the article in the February Grande Revue 
by Colonel Picquart dealing with the relations 
between France and England will be taken to heart in this 
country as well as across the Channel. We have elsewhere 
called Colonel Picquart the Captain Mahan of France, and 
no one can read his wise and statesmanlike articles without 
seeing the justice of the comparison. Colonel Picquart’s 
main point in his latest paper is that it would be to the 
interest of France tocome to anunderstanding with England. 
France, he realises, cannot keep her place on the Continent 
by increasing her military strength, for she has already 
organised the whole human force at her disposal. There- 
fore, if she is further to insure herself, it must be by 
alliances. But ifit comes to a question of further alliances, 
France has only one choice. She must side either with 
England or with Germany, for Colonel Picquart realises that 
the differences between Germany and England are funda- 
mental, and not, as some of our less-instructed politicians 
have believed, merely superficial. Between those who hold 
the command of the sea and the carrying trade of the 
world, and those who challenge both, and mean, if they 
can, to take and keep both, there may be a truce, but there 
can be no permanent peace. France, then, must sooner or 
later choose between England and Germany. But France, 
though she may respect Germany, and may work with her, 
as in China, for a special and specific object, can have no 
alliance, close or loose, with Germany. The fact that 
Alsace and Lorraine are still German dashes to the ground 
any dreams of alliance, however politic and however 
seductive. In the hearts of all Frenchmen when they 
think of Metz and Strasburg rises the bitter ery— 
“T see the Prussian soldier stand 
Upon the grass of your redoubts. 
The eagle with his broad wing flouts 
The breadth and beauty of your land.” 
That heart-cry forbids the idea of an agreement, which 
must make France acquiesce in the captivity of her 
children and abandon them for ever, for Germany, even 
to win France, will not restore the provinces. If France 
is to have any ally other than Russia, it must be England 
and England's ally, Italy. 

Colonel Picquart with perfect moderation and good 
sense goes on to consider whether a reconciliation between 
England and France is possible, and comes to the con- 
clusion that it is. Surely he is right. French feeling as 
to the South African War is only skin-deep, and need not, 
we may remark, have any more permanent effect than had 
French syinpathy for the South during the American 
Civil War. Napoleon UT. and his Court and all Paris 
were Southern to the core, but that has left no trace on the 
relations between the two nations. As to Fashoda, that 
was, after all, a very smali matter, and the supposed 
humiliation was, in truth, only a matier of political 
exaggeration. If our people were as quick-tempered and 
as vocal as the French, we might have made out quite as 
great, or a greater, grievance in regard to the Upper 
Mekong and the West African settlement. In both cases 
we gave way before France, and withdrew from places 
over which we had hoisted our flag. Fashoda is all very 
well in the music-halls or in caricatures, but to talk 
of it in serious diplomacy as if it were comparable to 
Alsaee-Lorraine is clearly absurd, and the French people are 
beginning to realise the fact, as their chief statesmen have 
always realised it. But an understanding with England is 
not merely possible. It would, as Colonel Picquart realises, 
confer very great positive benefits on France. If England 
came to terms with France, it may be taken for granted 
that she would be able to bring Italy into the bargain. If 
ve guaranteed Italy’s coasts, and France, while giving Italy 
:rade facilities, also guaranteed her from attack across the 
Alps, Italy would have no further use for the Triple 
Alliance. But if France feared no attack from Italy, she 
would gain a whole army corps which is now kept to 
cuard the Italian frontier. Nor would this be the whole 
vain to her military power. Ii France were in alliance 
with us, the Power commanding the sea, or even were she 
sure of our neutrality, she could bring her troops from 
Algiers, Tunis, and even Corsica. In other words, her 








the whole military energies of France could be concentrated 
on her Eastern frontier. Her Fleet meantime woulda 
hold the North Sea and the German coast. Such an under. 
standing need not, and, indeed, would not, make France 
plunge into war with Germany in order to reconquer the 
provinces, but it would be a guarantee of good behaviour 
as regards Germany in which France must rejoice. France 
would, in facet, under such conditions regain her position 
as the pivot State of the Continent. 

It is easy to see how much France would gain by a good 
understanding with England. What Englishmen must 
ask is--Would England gain equally by coming to terms 
with France? We believe she would. We believe that 
anything which tends to put a curb and restraint on 
Germany must be good for this country. We have no 
feeling of animosity against Germany. Indeed, we 
greatly admire and respect the power and energy of the 
German people, and the cleverness and activity of their 
policy. But this admiration and respect cannot blind us 
to the fact that Germany has laid herself out to gain at 
our expense. She wants what we possess, sea power, 
Colonies, and carrying trade, and she 1s prepared to fight 
for them. Now we do not say that we must necessarily 
quarrel with a rival. Rivalry and competition are often 
excellent stimulants to action, and we look with alarm as 
weli as detestation upon all schemes for claiming for the 
British Empire any sort of monopoly, Imperial or 
commercial. There is room for all. But it is 
quite clear that Germany does not mean to be 
satisfied with ordinary commercial rivalry. Her 
action is essentially aggressive, and even subjugative. 
There is no sharing with Germany. She must rule abso- 
lutely if at all. Any opposition is met with the stroke of 
the cane and a “ Hound, you mutiny.” She indeed drives 
an “iron horse o’er time and space defiant.” She means, 
if she can, to pull down the British Empire, and erect on 
its ruins a Teutonic world-Power, just as she hopes to build 
up on the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian Empire a European 
State which shall embrace all German-speaking Europe. 
The intense popular animosity felt in Germany towards 
England is not sentimental, fictitious, or unreal. It is 
deep and genuine,—or, as a German philosopher would 
say, positive and categorical. The Germans realise in- 
stinctively that human beings cannot destroy a great 
human organisation unless they feel morally justitied in 
doing so. They mean to try to destroy us, and like a 
logical people they are preparing the necessary moral 
indignation. The boa constrictor is said to spit slime 
over its victim before swallowing it, in order to make it 
go down easier. So the Germans are besliming us before 
they make their attempt to swallow us. it is natural 
perhaps. We do not want our countrymen io get angry 
about it, but merely to recognise the fact and draw the 
right conclusions. The Germans, if we may be allowed vet 
another metaphor, are engaged in pumping up the moral 
enthusiasm fora Holy War against the British Empire, 
and if we are wise we shall take care to keep the would-be 
crusaders in order. But nothing would keep Germany in 
such perfect order and so absolutely spoil her dreams as an 
understanding between us and France. That accomplished, 
Germany will be under restraint not only in the Far East 
and the Near East, but also in Europe if and when the 
Austrian Empire is torn by internal convulsions. If we 
are in agreement with France it will not be Germany alone 
that will be heard in the matter of the mercellement 
of Austria. 

The value of an agreement with France is so obvious 
that we do not think our statesmen and people can 
fail to see it. Nor do we think them likely to 
be disinclined to such an agreement, for there is 
much essential sympathy here with the French Republic, 
and little or no jealousy. The obstacle we foresee is 
that our statesmen will imagine that it is possible 
to come to an understanding with France without at the 
same time coming to an understanding with Russia. 
That is an entire delusion. Not only is France perfectly 
loval to her ally, but the Russian alliance with France ts 
most popular in France. It is a matter of personal pride 
with the vast majority of the French natioa, and any 
notion of making an agreement with, France behind the 
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tack of Russia must be abandoned as impossible. But 
why should we not come to an understanding with Russia 
as well as with France ? W e talk, of course, of an under- 
standing, not a strict alliance. Italy is already half 
jnclined to an agreement with Russia, and if our states- 
men would take the trouble to apply their minds to the 
matter we believe that an understanding between the four 
Powers—France, Russia, Italy, and England—might be 
arrived at. If such an agreement were arrived at, the 
eace of Europe would be secured for many years to come. 
The “rogue” elephant would be fairly corralled, and 
Germany, dream as she might of disturbing the peace 
of the world, could not move. But peace is always the 
greatest of British interests. Given peace, and given, 
also, that we maintain the policy of Free-trade and the 
“open door” to commerce, the tide of commercial 
prosperity in these islands might rise higher than ever 
before. Most assuredly the idea of an understanding 
with France is worth considering. Such an understanding 
would be of untold benetit to France, as Colonel Picquart 
yealises, but it would also greatly benefit this country, and 
with it the whole of the rest of Europe except Germany. 





“HOOLIGAN” TACTICS IN PARLIAMENT. 


HEN we wrote in our last issue of the “ Hooligan ” 
party we did not dream that they would give 

the verv unpleasant justiiication of the sinister side of their 
name which they have given this week. The adoption by 
the * Hooligan”? party of what can only be described as 
“Hooligan” tactics in order to defeat the Deceased Witfe’s 
Sister Bill in Parliament cannot but throw discredit on 
that party, and make their nickname applicable in a way 
in which we certainly never imagined it could or would be 
applied. The ‘ Hooligan” in the slums may sometimes 
be a lad of mettle, but unfortunately he does not 
realise the obligation to fight fair. We believed last 
week that in this respect he differed entirely from his 
Parliamentary namesake. Unfortunately it turns out 
that the “ Hooligan ’ in the Commons will adopt tactics 
towards opponents not unlike the kick in the stomach or the 
blow below the belt. Unquestionably the action of Lord 
Hugh Cecil and his “ Hooligan” followers in prejudicing 
the chances of the Deceased Wite’s Sister Bill by means of 
delays in the lobby was “afoul blow,” and one which could 
not be given in fair fight. Weare no friends of obstruction 
under any circumstances, but the ordinary obstruction of 
protracted speeches and constant divisions, as long as they 
are allowed by the too indulgent rules of the House, cannot 
justly be called unfair. There is nothing ungentlemanly 
or unworthy in such tactics. To saunter, loiter, and 
delay in the division lobbies with the deliberate intent to 
prevent the House of Commons dealing with a measure 
till a tixed hour has passed, and so prejudice its prospects, 





i 





seems to us, however, a piece of trickiness and Parliamentary | 


subtlety which all who love fair play must condemn. We 
may hold that a batsman who plays with pedantic 
caution in order to protract, and so “draw,” a match 
cannot be accused of any unfairness, even though we 
may regard his conduct as unsportsmanlike. But what 
should we say of a batsman who stooped to petty physical 
subterfuges in order to spin out the match,—who tried to 
gain time by blowing his nose or adjusting his guards 
and gloves between every ball? Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
party acted exactly in this way. 
of the fact that it is assumed that Members of the 
House of Commons are gentlemen, and that no provision 
is made in its rules to prevent them loitering in the 
division lobbies as if they were untrustworthy page-boys 
on a round of morning errands. 

But the “ Hooligan” party have not merely shown 
themselves individually incapable of appreciating the 
sense of responsibility and personal dignity which the 
nation demands from its representatives. They have by 
their action done what is infinitely worse. ‘They have 
degraded and injured the House of Commons. The 
exhibition of Wednesday afternoon has set the worst 
possible example, and one which is sure to be pleaded on 
future oceasions. How can the House of Commons 
restrain and censure the Nationalists in their obstructive 
tactics when they can point to conduct such as that which 
has marked the opposition to the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill : 


Public opinion has some effeet even on Irish 





They took advantage | 
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Members, and if it were pointed out to them that they 
were not acting with fair play and as honourable opponents, 
however bitter, should act, a certain effect would be pro- 
duced. Now it will be open to the Irish Members to meet 
all such examples by quoting the action of the chief 
opponents to the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. ‘Keep 
your sermons for your own friends,’ will be the reply. 
‘When people who are admitted to be the defenders of 
law and order and of the dignity of England and its 
institutions, who are the representatives of the best 
blood and the best culture in the country, and who 
are regarded as exhibiting the best type of English 


gentlemen, take such action, what right have vou 
to tell us that we are degrading the Mother of 


Parliaments and disgracing ourselves by our conduct ? 
We are, it appears to us, maintaining the honour and 
dignity of the House with quite as much suceess as the 
jeunesse dorée of the Conservative party.’ In a word, the 
action of the “ Hooligan” party marks a distinct step 
down in the evolution of the House of Commons. If 
such action is to go on and be imitated—it could hardly 
be improved on, for in the tactics we complain of obstruc- 
tion may be said to have reached its zenith—the House of 
Commons will lose its position of senatorial dignity. 
When obstruction was the monopoly of the hostile 
anti-British group who boast of their hatred of our 
institutions, and desire the ruin and degradation of our 
Parliament, it was always possible to regard their conduet 
as not in any sense reflecting on the true House of 
Commons. When the injuries of obstruction come from 
the source from which they came on Wednesday, no such 
apologia is possible. A man may be indifferent when 
street boys try to break his windows from outside. When 
the destruction is attempted from inside, and by members 
of his own family, he cannot be content with an attitude 
of mere indifference. When the assailants are of his own 
house he at once becomes vitally concerned, and must 
look for an instant means of punishment in regard to the 
past, and of prevention for the future. 

What, then, should be the action of the Government as 
defenders of the honour and efficiency of the House in 
respect of the insult that has been placed upon it? It 
seems to us that in order to protect the House they 
shouid take steps that the Bill so unfairly obstructed 
should be given special facilities, or, at any rate, place 
it in the position it would have been in had it been fairly 
instead of unfairly opposed. They should, that is, 
teach the obstructors that such tactics will never be 
allowed to succeed, and that those who have recourse to 
them will find the weapon double-edged. Hitting below the 
belt should, that is, quite apart from its merits, be made 
a ground for giving the supporters of the Bill every oppor- 
tunity to pass their measure into law. If a better, not a 
worse, chance forthe Bill were plainly seen to be the result 
of * Hooligan ” tacties, such tactics would hardly be adopted 
in the future. They would have ceased to pay, and the 
supporters of obstruction would have received a lesson 
which they would take a long time to forget. 

For ourselves, we must confess to not having originally 
regarded the Bill for legalising marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister with any very special interest. We quite 
approve of the measure in the abstract, for we believe 
that there is nothing in the teaching of our Lord to forbid 
such marriages. Again, we hold that neither the purity 
of family life nor the sanctity of marriage will be in the very 
leastendangered. But though seeing no reason to oppose 
the Bill, and many reasons for supporting it in the 
interests of the families of the poor, we were not 
particularly anxious that the measure should be forced 
into law, held that ample consideration should be 
given to the measure, and agreed that the Govern- 


ment were right in standing aside and allowing 
the Bill to take its chance. It seems to us now, 


however, that a different attitude is necessary in the 
country, in the House of Commons, and in the Govern- 
ment as the guardians of the efficiency and authority 
of the House of Commons. ‘The Government, we hold, 
must see that a small minority of men, unscrupulous 
in their Parliamentary methods, reckless in regard to the 
consequences of their action on representative institutions, 
and indifferent to the honour and dignity of the House of 
Commons, shall not be able to boast that they have defied 
the spirit, if not the letter. of the rules of Parliament, and 
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succeeded in defeating the will of the majority by a puerile 
and disingenuous trick. The Government, as we have 
said, must inflict punishment on the authors of obstruc- 
tion, and the best and most striking form of punishment is 
to facilitate the passage of the Bill. Of course, we could 
not ask that this proposal should be carried out if we 
thought the Bill bad per se, even though we regretted the 
form which the obstruction had taken. When, however, we, 
like the vast majority of the nation, even though somewhat 
indifferent, do not consider the Bill bad, but good per se, 
and when the Parliamentary majority in. favour of the 
Bill is a very large one, there is, in our opinion, every 
reason for marking in the way we have named the disgust 
of the House and the nation with the unfair tactics of the 
opponents of the measure. No one in the House of 
Commons who conscientiously objects to the Bill can 
do anything but vote against it, but those who are 
indifferent or lukewarm and half-supporters should now, 
it seems to us, come forward and insist on the con- 
demnation of “Hooligan” tactics. We would ask the 
Government, then, to reconsider the refusal to take any 
action given by Mr. Balfour on Thursday night, and to 
indicate in the most signal way they can their disapproval 
of Parliamentary ‘“‘ Hooliganism.” At the same time they 
should make it clear that such methods will never be 
allowed to succeed, but, on the contrary, will recoil on the 
heads of those who use them and on the causes they 


support. 





THE REAL “REMOUNTS” QUESTION. 

E trust that the real lesson to be learned from the 
facts revealed by the discussion in the House of 
Commons on the working of the Remount Department 
will not be obscured by side-issues. That there is a 
danger of it being so obscured is plain from the course 
which the debate on the report of the supplementary 
vote of £5,000,000 for war charges took on Monday 
night. On the previous Friday Mr. Brodrick rose to 
“defend ”°—as Mr. Balfour put it—the vote on the broad 
grounds of the necessities of the campaign. On Monday 
the House occupied itself almost exclusively with the 
consideration of what was done or left undone by certain 
officers of the Imperial Yeomanry Committee in providing 
remounts for the limited number of troops they had to 
supply,—a proportion only of the numbers of mounted 
men engaged in the campaign. The question of remounis, 
taken as a whole, was left practically untouched. Yet 
that question, and the duties and responsibilities of the 
War Office connected with it, constituted the main point 
at issue. Instead of having to reply to criticisms of War 
Office methods in obtaining remounts from the Argentine, 
from Canada, from the United States, from Australia, 
and from whatever other source remounts have been 
obtained during the last two years, Mr. Brodrick found 
himself occupied in explaining the business done by two 
or three British officers during a few weeks in Hungary 
tlone. The red herring of an alleged scandal was drawn 
across the proper trail, and the House agreed to follow 
the drag instead of the fox. It is not, of course, the first 
occasion in the annals of the House when the conduct of 
individual officers has proved of more interest to speakers 
taking part in a debate than the wider and more im- 
portant considerations which make the actions of those 
officers possible. The “argument to the man” is of all 
arguments naturaJly the most absorbing. But it is not 

wl ys the most valuable of all possible arguments. 


We would not be understood to mean that we underrate 
the importance of bringing home responsibility for their 
actions to individuals engaged in the public service. On 
the contrary, as our readers know, we have always urged 
that if you want a thing done well you must pay your 
man well for doing it, and that if you pay him well you 
have a right to see and to know that he does his work as 
you wish him to do it. Therefore, if it can be proved 
that an officer engaged in the supply of remounts to 
the Army not only did not see that good remounts were 
supplied, but also pocketed considerable sums of public 
money while engaged in supplying bad remounts, by 
ali means let the Army be purged of the presence 
and the services of that officer. In the same way 


that they have benefited in purse by one penny by reason 
of scamped or dishonest work—let it be clearly shown 
who is to blame, if anybody is to blame, and let blame 
and—if necessary and possible—punishment be appor. 
tioned accordingly. We are not referring to individuals ; 
we merely state general principles which we have stated 
‘before. The cases of the individual officers mentioned by 
various speakers in the two nights of debate on this 
question are to be considered by a military Court of 
Inquiry, and as to those officers there is for the present 
nothing more to be said. But we repeat that the question 
of real importance is not, Did certain officers blunder? 
but, How did it come about that the blunders thay 
made, if they did make blunders, were rendered possible 
by the conditions prevailing at the War Office? The 
officers of the Yeomanry Committee whose action in 
purchasing horses in Hungary has been called in question 
were entrusted by the War Office with the task of supply. 
ing so many thousands of men with horses. The War 
Ottice delegated to them the power of buying those horses 
on their own responsibility. Most of them were dis- 
tinguished officers ; most of them knew a great deal about 
horses. But as a body of men they had not had practical 
experience in buying horses by the thousand in foreign 
countries, and the point which is important is the extent to 
which the War Office helped them in their obvious inexperi- 
ence, and the nature of the information which the Govern- 
ment officials could put at the disposal of a volunteer body 
to whom the Remount Department delegated a particular 
authority. Events have shown that as a fact the War 
Offive helped the Yeomanry Committee very little, and 
that it possessed on certain points very little information 
to give; also, which is signiticant, that 1¢ did not, as we 
now know, avail itself of all the advice and information 
which lay to its hands. Tho British Military Attaché 
Vienna, hearing that horses were to be bought in a 
country of which he had experience, telegraphed the offer 
of his services to the authorities in Pall Mall. He 
received no answer. Captain Lee, our Military Attaché 
at Washington, happened to read in an American news- 
paper that horses were to be bought in the United States. 
He telegraphed to the War Office offering his services and 
those of a well-known horse expert in the United States 
Army as adviser. He also received no reply. Theo War 
Office at the time at which no notice was taken of these 
offers was, it would seem, absolutely bewildered by the 
task with which it had to contend. It gladly received 
one offer of help; it did not find time to notice another 
offer worth in some respects a great deal more than that 
which it accepted. There had been scanty preparation for 
an unexpected emergency, and the result was a certain 
amount of muddle, hurry, and confusion, with the conse- 
quences now made public. 


These being the facts, did Mr. Brodrick on Monday 
take exactly the right line? Was it necessary for the 
present War Minister to set himself to find all the excuses 
possible for the War Department as it existed under his 
predecessor, and in so doing to attempt to fix responsibili- 
ties, which in the first place belonged to the War Office, 
upon the shoulders of an inexperienced and incompletely 
equipped body of officers volunteering for what should 
have been, or might have been, the War Office’s work ? 
We cannot think so. Surely the right course for the War 
Office of to-day—when sensible men of all parties have 
sized up the situation as it was and as it is—was some- 
thing different. There was no necessity for excuses. 
Everybody knows that mistakes have been made, and all 
just and sensible men are willing to make allowance for 
those mistakes. None of us thought that we were going 
to tackle quite so big a job as we have had to tackle. 
Therefore, would not the better course for the War Office 
authorities to take in dealing with this question of 
remounts have been to come down to the House of 
Commons and to admit from their places on the Govern- 
ment Benches what the strongest supporters of the 
Government admit in the smoking-room? ‘We have 
made mistakes. We did not think that what has hap- 

ed would happen. We did not believe that so many 
orses as your Army has wanted would be wanted. 
When we found out that we were wrong, we were “rushed.” 
We had to get horses somehow, somewhere, at some price, 
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with other officers engaged in the same transaction 
—although in their case there is not the suspicion 





and practical men know that whenever you must get a 
particular commodity in a desperate hurry you will prob- 
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ably have to pay for it through the nose. We have paid 
for it through the nose, but we intend by our actions and 
our precautions, of the value of which you shall be the 

ves, to see that such a course of events in the future 
shall be absolutely impossible.’ Is not that a ement— 
as it is surely in some sense a defence—which would appeal 
to practical men far more strongly than a reiteration of 
excuses of which enough has been heard already? Our 
point is definite. We should like to be sure that the War 
Office is concentrating its energies on the problems of the 
future rather than on raking up excuses for the past. Of 
one department of the War Office it should be the duty to 
be perpetually making plans and taking precautions against 
all sorts of most unlikely contingencies. The statement 
was elicited from the present Inspector-General of 
Remounts by Sir Charles Welby’s Committee, appointed 
to inquire into questions raised by certain allegations 
made by Sir Blundell Maple, that there was no informa- 
tion in 1899 available in the Remount Department as 
to the horse-breeding capacities of Austria-Hungary later 
than that which was obtained in 1886. If, as a con- 
trast to the conception implied in that admission 
of what a War Office’s duty should be, we might suggest 
our own ideal, it would be that consideration should be 
civen by the Remount [Department as to what would be the 
supply of war-horses likely to be obtainable from Norway 
and Sweden in 1910. All War Offices have, of course, a 
large amount of practical, humdrum, routine work to do 
day by day. But theirs is not, or should not be, wholly a 
hand-to-mouth existence. They exist, and are kept in 
existence by the men whose lives they hazard, as well as 
by the taxpayers whose pockets are affected by their mis- 
calculations, in part to consider and to provide for 
unlikely emergencies. An emergency which was con- 
sidered by the War Oifice, though not by every one outside 
the War Office, in the highest degree unlikely, actually 
occurred two years ago. Such an emergency may occur 
again. Itis the duty of the War Office to take it for granted 
that it will occur again. We hope, nay, feel sure, that 
Mr. Brodrick is alive to a sense of that duty, even though 
he seemed on Monday to be chiefiy concerned with a much 
smaller matter. We, at all events, deeply as we are con- 
vinced of the necessity of making examples of particular 
officers who have failed in their duty, would rather that 
half-a-dozen officers escaped the attention of the House of 
Commons than that the War Office should lose sight of 
the main lesson which the negligence of his duty by this 
or that officer inculcates. But the two things are in 
reulity one. Tl 
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The head of a properly constituted and 
ordered Department does not punish subordinate officials 
unless he is clearly convinced that subordinate duties have 
been neglected; and he cannot be properly conscious of 
what are subord'nate duties unless he also clearly recog- 
nises the dut’es of guidance, control, prevision, and 
organisation which are his own. 





UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
PROVINCES. 

UTURE historians, it seems probable, may have to 
record that the masterful personality of Mr. 
Chamberlain exercised a not less potent influence, at a 
critical period, on the course of development of higher 
education in England than upon that of the British 
Empire beyond the seas. For to him primarily, much 
more than to any other man, or group of men, is due what 
seems likely to prove the determination of the course of 
University growth, for the most part, within concentrated 
and civic rather than upon federal lines. Rather more 
than twenty vears ago there was 2 strong movement in 
Manchester for the establishment of a Manchester 
University on the basis of Owens College, which, great 
as has been its subsequent advance, had reached even then, 
a riches, educational equipment and achievement, and 
nunber of students, a pitch of development which went 
to warrant the claim made on behalf of the city in 
was seated. But the claim did not succeed in 
form in which it was put forward. Those interested 
University College, Liverpool, and the Yorkshire 
at Leeds urged, and no doubt with justice, that 
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which—its courses of study and the levels of attain- 
ment required for its degrees, and so forth—they exercised 
no control. They pleaded, therefore, for a University of 
federal constitution, having its offices, indeed, in Manchester, 
and with Owens as its first College, but with arrange- 
ments for the admission of other Collezes on a footing 
of equality when they had attained a sufficient standard of 
academic breadth and equipment. This view prevailed 
with the Government of the day. The Victoria University 
was constituted with Owens as its first College; but in a 
very few years the Colleges at Liverpool and Leeds succes- 
sively became parts of it, with full rights of representa- 
tion on its legislative and governing bodies. The system 
has worked both smoothly and efficiently. The staff and 
the triends of Owens College, notwithstanding the disap- 
pointment of the distinctive ambitions they had cherished, 
threw themselves with admirable loyalty into co-operation 
with the representatives of the Colleges to the east and the 
west of Manchester. The result has been the evolution of a 
University administered in a broad and liberal spirit. 
The leading and excellent feature of its life has been the 
convergence, and the reaction upon the several Colleges, of 
educational influences operating in places of such diverse 
social, intellectual, and commercial atmospheres as are to 
be found in the centre of the cotton trade, the great 
Lancashire seaport, and the industrial capital of Yorkshire 
respectively. 

These lines of development appeared so beneficent that 
there were not a few friends of higher education who hoped 
that they would not only continue to prevail in the North 
of England, but be followed also in the academic advance of 
other parts of the country. Such, it is plain from a speech 
made at Leeds the other day at a meeting to which we 
shall presently refer, was the desire of Mr. Arthur Acland. 
Those who thought thus imagined that they might see a 
Midland University seated at Birmingham, as the Victoria 
University is seated in Manchester, but with constituent 
and participant Colleges sooner or later at Nottingham, 
Bristol, and elsewhere. But they reckoned without Mr. 
Chamberlain. That vision was not in harmony with the 
ideal which, in the midst of one of the most strenuous 
political careers in our history, he had been cherishing for 
Birmingham. To his mind that city, whose municipal 
activities he aided so powerfully in reforming and re- 
inforcing, would not attain her full stature unless she had 
not only, as she had had for twenty years, an important 
University College, founded by the enlightened generosity 
of Sir Josiah Mason, but a University of her own, all 
complete. In the late “nineties” he held that the time 
had come for the realisation of this ideal. He told Bir- 
mingham so, and he told his colleagues in the Cabinet so ; 
and so it is. There is a Birmingham University, civic 
not federal, and Mr. Chamberlain, as is right, is its 
first Chancellor, in which capacity he presided, not 
only with characteristic energy, but with dignity 
and a wise regard for academic state and precedent, 
at its first great function a few months ago. It is a pic- 
turesque and striking episode this in the life of a great 
fighting statesman. But it could not stand alone, could 
not fail to exercise an influence beyond the sphere which 
it immediately affected. The Midlands are not a water- 
tight compartment of the country; and as soon as 
Birmingham had got her University, or was seen to be 
sure to get it, all to herself, there arose, not apparently, or 
not to any considerable extent to begin with, in Man- 
chester, but in Liverpool, a feeling that partnership in a 
merely federal University was no longer a sufficiently 
dignified réle for the academic life of a provincial city of 
the first rank. It is possible to wish that it had 
been otherwise, but there is no use in Dlinking 
facts, and the fact in this case clearly is that in 
Liverpool the idea of having a University which they 
can cali their own has taken a powerful hold upon 
the mind of the citizens. It is not in any sense limited to 
academic circles. Without a dissentient voice, the Liver- 
pool Corporation some weeks ago passed a resolution 
supporting the movement for the establishment of a 
Liverpool University. And not only so, but, again by a 
unanimous vote, as we understand, the Corporation agreed 
to include in a Bill which they are promoting in the 


che prospects of those important institutions would be | present Session a provision empowering them to make a 
were | large capital, or a considerable annual, grant to the pro- 


posed civic University out of municipal funds, and 
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their. action in doing so has been “emphatically 
ratified” by a poll of the ratepayers. Our quotation 
here is from a very interesting speech by Mr. Alderman 
Burgess, at a dinner given to him and Mr. Alderman 
Bowring by the Liverpool University Club, in recognition 
of the part they had taken in leading the City Council to the 
important resolutions just mentioned. No one, whatever 
his views as to the best lines of University development 
may be, can fail to observe with deep satisfaction the 
thorough awakening of local interest in the advancement 
of higher education, to which these events at Liverpool 
bear witness. It is, dowbcless, chiefly due there, as Mr. 
Burgess maintained, to the admirable work done by Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, which has commended itself to 
the approval of the whole community, and created a 
general desire that that institution should be enabled to 
hold its head as high as any College in the land. 

But, then, if Liverpool is to have a University of its 
own, as the Privy Council is to be asked to agree, what 
becomes of the Victoria University? Already, though 
Owens at first observed a neutral attitude, the Governors 
of that great College have felt constrained, in view of the 
rapid advance of the Liverpool movement, to resolve that, 
in their opinion, “the time has arrived when steps should 
be taken to secure that there should be, as criginally pro- 
posed by the Owens College, an independent University in 
Manchester.” This declaration on their part is one which 
certainly cannot cause any surprise, having regard to all 
past and present circumstances; but it placed the friends 
of the Yorkshire College at Leeds in a very embarras- 
sing position. They had been, and are, entirely satisfied 
with the working of the federal plan, as, indeed, for 
any evidence we have seen to the contrary, might the 
Owens people have continued to be but for the action of 
Liverpool, and as Liverpool, very possibly indeed, might 
have continued to be bui for the action of Birmingham. 
The Yorkshire College people would have preferred to go 
on as they were, and passed a resolution to that effect 
last June. But in the light of all that has happened 
during the last seven months, they had to face the possi- 
bility of being left high and dry,—the solitary disjectum 
membrum of a University that had ceased to exist. In 
these circumstances the Governors held a meeting on 
January 24th, and after hearing a lucid review of 
the situation from Principal Bodington, they agreed, 
we think very wisely, to two resolutions. Their effect 
was that while, if the decision of the Privy Council 
should be against the dissolution of the Victoria Univer- 
sity, the Yorkshire College will contentedly remain in 
its present partnership with Liverpool and Manchester, 
its friends will not take any steps to maintain that 
relationship against the wishes of the two senior partners. 
On the other hand, in laying their plans for the future 
which would open before them without their present 
partners, their aim will not bea mere Leeds University, 
but one throwing itself frankly (as the Yorkshire College 
itself has done) on the support, and consulting the 
educational interests, of the whole county of York, and so 
constituted as to admit to partnership any College 
attaining adequate academic standards and equipment, 
and to provide for useful relations with existing and 
future technological institutions of high-class character. 

It may be that thus, after all, in the long run the dis- 
solution of the Victoria University will not prove, as Mr. 
Acland fears, a “national misfortune,” but even in the 
end a gain. We should not have desired the termination 
of a system which has worked so well. But it is unques- 
tionable, in view of what has already happened at Bir- 
mingham and Liverpool, that the possession of a University 
of one’s own is an aim which strikes the civic imagination 
and prompts to a scale of public generosity towards 
higher education greater than, perhaps, would ever 
be called forth by a federation spreading over Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire. On the other hand, a Yorkshire 
University may ultimately combine—by reason of the 
ean Jocal patriotism of Yorkshiremen as such, together 
with the marked difference in 74oc between one Yorkshire 
centre and another—many of the advantages both of the 
civie and the federal form of academic life. There will be 
a great deal of work to be done first, but the goal of bringing 
the fullest aspiration of University life and culture close 
to the great industrial populations of the provinces is one 
of incalculable importance, both from the spiritual, intel- 


,a 


lectual, and material points of view, and all who labour 
towards it, on however varying lines, deserve the gratitude 
of the country at large. 





THE LONDON WATER BILL. 


ELAY is never more dangerous than in the purchasg 
of vested interests. For more than a generation it 
has been perfectly certain that the London water companies 
would one day have to be bought out. The monopoly of 
one of the first necessaries of life is not a thing to be left 
in private hands or worked for private gain. It was 
equally certain, or let us rather say it ought to have been 
equally certain, that as the years went on new works would 
have to be undertaken, and that as London rentals grew 
higher the profits of the companies and the dividends of the 
shareholders would grow larger. Onany reasonable principle 
of valuation these two things meant a corresponding in. 
crease in the compensation to be paid them. From the 
point of view of the ratepayer, therefore, the companies 
were an adversary whom it was eminently expedient to 
agree with quickly. The longer the bargain was put off 
the more costly it was likely to prove. The London County 
Council have been largely responsible for this costly pro- 
crastination. They were willing to buy the companies’ 
property, but they were not willing to pay a fair price for 
it. Confiscation is not yet a policy calculated to win public 
support, and the proposals of the County Council did not 
greatly differ from confiscation. The result is that it has 
been left to a Conservative Government—the very last 
authority which the majority on the London County Coun- 
cil would have chosen for the purpose—to settle the 
question by legislation. 

The compensation clauses, which are the rock on which 
it seemed possible that a Conservative Water Bill might 
make shipwreck, have met with an unexpected degree of 
acceptance. Indeed, it is difficult to see any reasonable 
objection that can be urged against them. The newly 
created Water Board and the companies are to settle 
between themselves what shall be the price paid for the 
several undertakings, and in the almost certain event of 
disagreement the question is to be referred to arbitration. 
The Government have wisely named the arbitrators in 
advance, and no one can question the wisdom of their 
choice. Sir Edward Fry, long a Lord Justice of Appeal; 
Sir Hugh Owen, long the Permanent Secretary to the 
Local Government Board; and Sir John Wolfe Barry, an 
eminent engineer, have among them all the elements 
which go to make a competent Court,—legal knowledge, 
administrative experience, scientific attainments. That 
either the Water Board or the companies will be abso- 
lutely content with their decisions can hardly be expected. 
Vendor and purchaser seldom see things in quite the same 
light. But the three arbitrators are left perfectly free to 
form their conclusions from the facts submitted to 
them, and we Imow of no three men whose conclusions 
are more likely to inspire confidence. 

The point on which opposition to the Bill will chiefly 
turn is the composition of the Water Board. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Baunerman indicated this when the Bill was 
introduced. If, he asked, the Government were engaged in 





forming a water authority for some great municipality, where 
would they go for this Water Board? They would go to 
the municipality. Why, then, should this universal rule 
be departed from in the case of London? Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman could imagine but one answer to 
this question. It was so obvious, so natural, to go to the 
municipality in London as elsewhere for this purpose that 
the only object the Government could have had in depart- 
ing from the universal rule must have been “ to flout the 
County Council.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
usual acuteness must have deserted him at this point. 
The plain reason for not giving the London County 
Council the entire control of the water supply at 
present furnished by some eight companies is that this 
supply affects districts which are not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council. Essex, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, 
Hertfordshire are all interested in the Bill, and each has its 
own County Council. Then there are many urban dis- 
tricts outside London from which water is drawn and to 
which it is supplied. and none of these are represented on 


| the London County Council. A properly constituted Water 


' Board must include representatives of the whole water 
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area, and the County Council does not, and cannot, do 
this. As regards the decision to go outside the County 
Council for the water authority, we do not see that the 
sresent Government could—we doubt whether any Govern- 
ment would—have come to any other conclusion. There 
may be two opinions as to the composition of the pro- 

ssed Water Board, there may be two opinions as to the 
method of electing it, but that it should represent the 
whole water area seems to us self-evident. 

The composition of the Board is at first sight open to 
criticism. The simplest plan would have been to take the 
six County Councils representing the entire district, and 
to apportion the members between them. Mr. Long 
assumes that London ought to be represented in the 
proportion of two-thirds, leaving one-third to the outside 
area. The London County Council would thus have had 
a decisive majority on the Board, and the minority would 
have been distributed among the other five Councils 
according to their respective interests. The Government 
pian is much more complicated. It does not treat the 
County Councils as the sufficient representatives of the 
ratepayers who elect them. On the contrary, it associates 
with the County Councils representatives of the boroughs 
and urban districts within the water area. In London 
this means that the County Council elects ten members of 
the Water Board, the Councils of the City and the 
six largest Metropolitan boroughs elect two each, and the 
Councils of the remaining Metropolitan boroughs one each. 
The same plan is followed in the districts in the outside 
area. ‘The County Council elects one member, and each of 
the Borough and Urban Councils equally elects one. Mr. 
Long did not explain the reasons which had suggested 
this plan to the Cabinet. The County Councils of London, 
Middlesex, Essex, Kent, Surrey, Hertfordshire are well- 
known bodies, accustomed to administer the affairs of the 
whole area included in their control, and quite competent 
to supply the members necessary to form a Water Board, 
not possibly of sixty-seven members, but of one large 
enough to ensure, so far as is possible, the proper per- 
formance of the work required of it. The Government 
may have good reasons for going behind the County 
Councils in each case, but these reasons do not lie on the 
surface, and certainly ought to be explained on the second 
reading. 

The other objection raised on the introduction of the 
Bill related to the method of election. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was “in favour of direct election with the 
fullest powers.” But direct election means the multiplica- 
tion of Boards, and experience has shown that the more 
Boards the ratepayer has to vote for the fewer votes he 
gives. A ratepayer may have some notion of who is the 
best man to vote for at an election for a County Council. 
He knows, it may be, one or two men to whom he is 
willing to entrust the general management of the local 
affairs in which he is interested. There, however, his 
knowledge stops. He has no light upon the qualifications 
of aman to sit on a Water Board, and consequently he 
stays away from the poll. This is the inévitable result of 
multiplying Boards and contests to direct election, and it isa | 
very grave reason for refusing to recruit the Water Board | 
by this method. No doubt indirect election has on its 
record the unfortunate instance of the Metropolitan | 
Board of Works. But if direct elections ought not to | 
be multiplied, and if cireumstances make it impossible | 

| 
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| 
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to entrust the whole administration of a given area to 

one body, indirect election becomes inevitable. The 

principle of Federation is as applicable in local affairs | 
as to affairs of a larger growth. A Board representing a 
Whole district has to be created, and this is the most | 
natural way of doing it. Nor is there any force that | 
ve can discover in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s | 
gibe that the Government have gathered together “from | 
the byways and hedges” persons “ originally elected for dis- | 
jointed purposes.” But how could the Government have | 
avoided this, unless, indeed, they had admitted no one to | 
the Board who was not a director of a water company? | 
From the point of view of the London water supply the 

County Council itself has been gathered together from | 
the byways and hedges. Equally with the proposed | 
Water Board it was “originally elected for disjointed | 
purpeses.” In fact this is fur more true of the County | 
Ceunci! than of the Water Board ‘The Water Board wil 
be elected, uo doubi, by a very iimited constituency, but ! 








| it will be elected for the express end of managing the 
| water supply of London. The County Council was elected 
|for twenty different ends, but the management of the 
| water supply was not one of the twenty. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman assumes that the members of the 
London County Council become from the moment of their 
election experts in the matter of water supply. We are 
sceptical as to the regular recurrence of this miracle. 
Nor even if it could be counted on should we think any 
more highly of the claim set up by the County Council. 
An administrative body does not need to be composed of 
experts. If it is, it will probably fall out with its own 
officials. What it does need is men of sound practical 
sense, who will be able to profit by the advice of experts, 
and at the same time to retain them under control. It is 
strange that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman should still 
cling to the dying heresy of ad hoc elections. A Liberal 
leader should not be too tar behind the age. 








“ULYSSES” AT HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


A “R. STEPHEN PHILLIPS is to be congratulated upon 
A another and most successful attempt to revive the 
poetic drama in England. Ulysses, given for the first time 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last, not only proved an 
actual success from the standpoint of the London theatre- 
goer, but deserved to be a success. It is a real play, and it is 
real poetry. That is a conjunction not often attained in 
these days, and yet one that is absolutely necessary 
if the poetic drama is to live, and live worthily. When 
a brilliant French epigrammatist was collaborating witb 
an experienced playwright of the conventional type, 
the epigrammatist’s flow of wit and verbal felicity was 
checked by the exclamation:—“On ne fait pas les drames 
avec les mots, mais avec les situations.” The truth expressed 
is beyond challenge. A torrent of fine language, nay, of the 
finest poetry in the world, will not make a play. But it is 
only a half-truth. It is equally true that the most adroit 
handling of situation, the most cunning weaving of the plot, 
the most skilfully contrived narrative expressed in action, 
will not by themselves make a great tragedy or tragi-comedy. 
In the serious drama, the drama which is something more 
than melodrama or the comedy of manners, poetry and play. 
craft must converge and must help each other. One hand 
must wash the other, to quote that master of metaphor, ex- 
President Kriiger. As we have said, Mr. Stephen Phillips 
| has succeeded in bestowing on his work the double blessing of 
' 





| poetry and action. His play is instinct with high poetry 
conveyed in melodious verse, and yet the stagecraft is never 
lat fault. The story is unfolded in action. We watch the 
turn of the hurman wheel ourselves, and do not mereiy hear its 
revolutions desuribed as in epic or elegiac verse. 
What makes Mr. Phillips’s achievement in this particular all 
the more remarkable is that the story he chose for his plot is 
one that seems to demand epic rather than dramatic treatment. 


| The greatest of romances, nay, of fairy-stories, seems to call for 
5 - ~ 


the ballad or the epic, not for the close-knit treatment of 


| narrative by action. Before the curtain rose sotuought many 


of those who had come to see Mr. Phillips's play on Saturday 
last. They wondered how the lerculean task of condensing 
the Odyssey into three acts could possibly be accomplished. 
The answer was given before the curtain fell. Mr. Phillips 
showed the same unfailing insiinct for the stage with which 
he fascinated us when he threw himself upon the weird and 
intricate Court Chronicle of Josephus,—that strangely frigid 
record in which are set down all the horrors and intrigues 
that festered behind the veil that shrouded the harem of the 
Asmonaean Sultan. He drew from it 2 drama where poetry 
compelled to resurrection alike the politics of Asia when 


| Cleonatra, Antony, and Augustus loved and battled for empire, 
| and the fierce yet modern-faced loves and jealousies of Herod 


and Mariamne. 

The author of Ulysses has seized all the salient and 
essential points of the story, and has, with a wise in- 
difference to the details of the Homeric legend, so long as he 
maintained the Homeric spirit, given us an acting play on the 
oldest, the most famous, and also the most moviny, story that 
ever dealt with a wanderer’s return, The yearning of the seafarer 
for bis home and all that home meuns, for the sight of wife and 
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child and friends, and of the kind land that gave him birth— 
that is the compelling, dominating motive of the play. And like 
atrueplaywright Mr. Phillips never forgets the mother-impulse 
of his scenes. Every line of the play is properly instinct with 
this motive and its accomplishment. It is a passion which 
suffuses the whole play from the first word to the last. To 
get home—that is the desire of Ulysses. To help him to that 
home is the care of Athene and the gods who are with her. To 
prevent him at every turn is the endeavour of Poseidon. 
To destroy his home by taking from it that which 
makes it home, the love and presence of Penelope, 
is what the suitors strive for unceasingly if unconsciously. 
To keep his home inviolate for him is the aim pursued 
by Penelope with a passion as steady and almost as 
resoureeful as that of Ulysses himself. It is the will of his 
son Telemachus, and even of the faithful swineherd, who in 
his humble tasks keeps always before him the preservation of 
his lord’s house and home. Even in hell itself the contest 
does not cease. Agamemnon would, if he could, blast the 
whole idea of home with the hot breath of his own story. 
But the mother’s voice, the home voice, allays the dreadful 
fever that the tale of Agamemnon’s home-coming has planted 
in the veins of Ulysses. His mother’s voice tells him that his 
home is still home, but bids him hasten to relieve its terrible 
beleaguerment. And so Ulysses struggles on in his great en- 
deavour tillat last bis victory is won. And nota solitary victory. 
Had not his wife battled as bravely as he, his rocky, gull- 
haunted Ithaca won'd have been no home, but merely a place 
of dreadful memories set within the salt, estranging sea, A 
chill more dread than that of Cimmerian Land must have 
fallen on Ulysses had not Penelope shown fellow-service so 
loyal and so passionate in the battle for his home. 


We must leave our readers to see for themselves with what 
inspirationand dexterity of art—for bothare there—Mr. Phillips 
coutrives to make the passion of home dominate his play. He 
shows in all its power and majesty the personal and lover's 
passion of the “ well-married husband and wife,” but he never 
allows this personal passion entirely to eat up or extinguish the 
desire of home. But, again, Ulysses is no homing pigeon, 
nor possessed of a mere cat-love for a certain place,—is not 
merely the creature of some blind, dull instinct of return, 
We feel always that his love of home is centred in Penelope, 
that she has built it wp to what it is,—has kindled it with 
its iuextinguishable flame. Yet she built on a sure founda- 
tion, and lit material that was capable of burning with a con- 
stant flame. He could not have loved her so deeply had he 
not been the home-lover he was by nature, had he not loved 
his mother, his son, and the dear island of his birth, 

As regards the acting of Mr. Phillips’s play, the first thing 
that strikes the spectator is that it is adequate throughout. 
There is no great piece of acting; but there is no bad acting, 
vo false notes, no over-straining, no vulgarity. My. Tree's 
difficult, nay overwhelming, part is played with power and 
dignity; while Miss Constance Collier (Athene), Miss Lily 
Hanbury (Penelope),and Miss Nancy Price (Calypso), each in 
their several ways, show a conscientious desire to “ play the 
game,’ and not merely tickle the audience into admiration of 
theix own personal cleverness or personal charms.—Nor must 
we forget Mr. Lionel Brough, prince of old-fashioned 
comedians, who acted the swineherd to perfection.—Above all, 
they all spezk the beautiful blank verse in which the play is 
written with clearness, and they speak it also as blank verse 
should be spoken, and not as if it were prose. Some of the 
critics, we notice, have even accused them of chanting. The 
present writer certainly noticed no such defect; but in any 
ease, it would be infinitely better to err in that direction than 
to valzarise and dezra le the metre und make it sound as if it 
were something that could be spoker without sounding odd 
on the neighbouring cxl-rank. There is, after all, nothing 
wicked or dangerous in asco verse. It does not hite. Why, 
therefore, should its presence be concealed, as it so often is 
by actors and actresses, as if it were something to be ashamed 
of? 

Oh, no, we never mention it, 
Tts feat are never heard. 


[betis the general attitude of the modern player to blank 
verse. bet we are delighted to find that Mr. Tree and bis 
colleagues, men and ladies, would not give in to this perverse 


vulgarity of the aye. 





We should like to deal at length, did space allow, with the 
wonderful scene in Hades,—perhaps the most striking, certainly 
the most poetic, in the play. Here, however, Mr. Phillips is 
least Homeric. Consciously or unconsciously, his present. 
ment of the world of the dead is affected by the Christian 
standpoint. The great hope that has traversed the world, ana 
struck dumb the oracles and shrunk the sacred streams, has 
made it for ever impossible totreat of the final mysteries ag 
Homer treated them. Mr. Phillips has brought something of 
Virgil, but still more of Dante. into the dim regions of the 
under-world. The bleating ghosts of Homer are unrealisable 
by the modern poet, and throughout the scene in Hades wa 
feel that the modern world and its more complex emotions in 
regard to death dominate the scene. A word must be said 
of Mr. Phillips’s prologue. Except that the scene-painter 
took too austere a view of Olympus, we have nothing but 
praise for this scene.—Why not a green pasture set on the 
knees of the hills in the High Alps, near a clear stream 
bordered with gentians and wild flowers, where gazing into 
some sunny valley below them the gods could lie beside their 
nectar ?—The irony and comedy ure quite Homeric, and to 
make the gods talk in rhymed heroics was a very proper 
artifice. And here we may remark that Mr. Phillips has 
shown himself once again a master of the heroic couplet, 
But before he has treated it elegiacally. Here we get the 
dramatic couplet in a form which reminds us of Dryden at 
his best. There is the same melody, and 
masterly strength and activity of cadence. 





yet the same 

We cannot find space to deseribe the scenery and dresses 
of the play, though they are very beautiful. Our readers will sea 
them for themselves, and cannot fail to he delighted with the 
Mycenaean Hall in the Palace at Ithaca, and with the shadowy 
legions of the dead in Hades. 5 
sure that all this wealth of scenery, beautiful as it is per se, 
does not in reality detract both from the poetry and the acting, 
That, however, is another story, and one much too long rl 
enter on now. At any rate, the playgoers of London have 
before them a great source of pleasure in Ulysses. If they 
care for good poetry on the stage, the play of Ulysses is certain 
to give them a thrill and exhilaration of pleasure which will 
not be easily forgotten. 


And yet we ave by no means 





ST. JOAN OF ARC. 
"BXHE approaching canonisation of Joan of Are—who is 
| already technically “venerable,” to the surprise of My, 
Andrew Lang and others, who associate the idea of venern- 
bility with age, and forget that an Archdeacon need not have 
grey hairs—may remind us, seasonably enough, that she ha 
long been sainted by a certain magnanimous te sndeney in the 
English character, which is inclined, beyond any modern 
nation, to pay honour to a brave enemy. Landor, who has 
drawn so truly dramatic a portrait of the Maid of Orleans ia 
one of the best of his “Imaginary Conversations,” elsewhere 
comments on the strikingly different fates of her reputation 
on the two sides of the Channel. “ Had Jeanne d@’Are been born 
in England and fought for England,” he makes Jean Jacques 
Rousseau say, “ the people at this hour, although no longer 
slaves to idolatry, would almost worship her. Every year 
would her festival be kept in every village of the land. But 
in France not a hymn is chanted to her, not a curl of incense 
is wafted, not a taper is lighted, not a daisy, not a rush, 
strewn upon the ground throughout the whele kingdom she 
rescued.” Henceforward it will be impossible to draw such a 
contrast,—but four centuries have elapsed since the Maid’s 
formal “rehabilitation,” of which one notes with pleasure 
that an English translation is in the press. We may fairly 
take some credit for the practical effect which has long been 
given to that document in the country against which Joan of 
Are directed her wonderful power of stirring men to batite. 
Tbe ancient Romans had the same high spirit, and after one 
or two generations relented—as Livy witnesses—hefore the 
inveterate hostility of Hannibal in consideration of his genius 
Mithridates, “merely for the magie perseverance of his 
indomitable malice, won from the same vere the only real 
honour that ever he received on earth.” We English, us De 
Quincey puts it in his admirable A on the Maid of 
Orleans, “have ever shown the same honour to stubborn 
enmity.” An acute observer of our nutional temper declared. 
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when the Boer War was at its height, that De Wet and 
Botha would be acclaimed almost as loudly as the C.1.V. if 
they were captured and sent home to ride with their daring 
followers through the streets of London. Sometimes this 
tendency has been carried to insane lengths,—we may 
do some Pro-Boers the honour of supposing that they 
have merely forgotten that it is not well to overpraise 
your enemy until he has been defeated. The genuine 
admiration of Napoleon which was expressed by many 
Englishmen at the height of his rage against England 
was another manifestation of the same spirit. “To 
work unflinchingly for the ruin of England; to say 
through life, by word and deed, Delenda est Anglia Vietriz !— 
that one purpose of malice, faithfully pursued, has quartered 
some people upon our national funds of homage as by a per- 
petual annuity. .... . Suffren, and some half-dozen of other 
French nautical heroes, because rightly they did us all the 
mischief they could (which was really great), are names justly 
reverenced in England. On the same principle, La Pucelle 
@ Orléans, the victorious enemy of England, has been destined 
to receive her deepest commemoration from the magnanimous 
justice of England.” Students of the history of Joan of Arc’s 
reputation are well aware that this statement is perfectly 
true. It is only within the last half-century that the fair 
fame of the Maid of Orleans has taken its proper place among 
the archives of her country,—and even now there are not 
wanting believers in the iconoclastic paradox of Lesigne, 
which, 2s we shall show, has been argued with even more 
ability by a living French writer of greater reputation. In 
this country, however, the fame of Joan has long risen clear 
of all detraction. Rome may now order that the Maid 
isto be called “St. Joan,” but in England she has already 
been canonised by the romantic ardour of every boy who has 
read her fascinating and pathetic story. 


Fifty years ago De Quincey was able to say, with almost 
entire accuracy : * When the thunders of universal France, as 
even yet may happen, shall proclaim the grandeur of 
the poor shepherd girl that gave up all for her country, 
thy ear, young shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five 
centuries.” The “national festival” which M. Fabre and 
his followers at last persuaded France to celebrate in 


her honour, just before the Dreyfus troubles broke out, | 


went fur to realise De Quincey’s hope. But down tothe middle 
of the nineteenth century France was very ungrateful 
to her Maid. Voltaire’s scandalous Pucelle, with the 
preface in which Dom Apuleius Risorius thanks the bonne 
éme in which that edifying poem originated, is a fairly exact 
measure of the respect which the philosophical eighteenth 
century felt for the memory of Joan of Are. Voltaire’s work 
was not a mere lampoon flung in the face of society with its 
author's most apish grin, though the editors of 1785 had the 
grace to admit that a few grave persons were more indignant 
with Voltaire for abusing Joan than they were with the late 
Bishop of Beauvais for burning her. There is a good deal to 
be said for this attitude, which the Maid herself—witness the 
language which she used to Lahire—might have shared. 
But it was not the popular view in the Paris of Louis XV., 
for we know that the crowd which assembled to cheer 
Voltaire when he was publicly crowned in the theatre linked 


the Pucelle with the dull but eminently respectable | 


Henriade in their plaudits. The reproaches which M. 
Fabre and others have justly levelled against the ugly scenes 
in King Henry VI. lose all their weight when we recall the 
worst passages in the Pucelle. Indeed, down to the days 
of Michelet and Quicherat it may be said with truth that 
the name of Joan of Arc was received with far greater respect 
in England than in any other country. Perhaps the singular 
levity with which it was, until quite recently, treated in the 
one land that ought to have honoured Joan beyond all women 
may be partly explained on the principle of Tacitus, odisse 
quem lacseriz. Her name must have been fraught with pain- 
ful recollection to the descendants of the men who abandoned 
the Maid without striking a single blow for her rescue. Our 
ancestors burnt her, it is true: and we “dinna think ony 
mair o’ them for that.” But they had the apology—carrying 
some weight in the fifteenth century—of regarding her as a 
sorceress as wellasunenemy. Far less excuse can be urged 
for the shameful callousness of Charles VIT. and his dissolute 
courtiers, not to speak of the villain, John of Imxrembourg, 





who actually sold the Maid to her foes, and thereby earned 
himself a place for ever with the Judases and Gunelons of 
history or romance, 

Possibly some thought of this kind was in the mind of 
M. Huysmans when he put forward his paradoxical theory 
of Joan’s relationship to the history of France. Instead of 
owing her love and gratitude, all patriotie Frenchmen ought 
to regard the Muid of Orleans, according to M. Huysmans, as 
a wrong-headed and mischievous meddler in the natural 
course of affairs. The Hundred Years’ War, in his view, was 
essentially a contest of the “dark and true and tender” North 
against the “fierce and false and fickle” South. The followers 
of Charles VII., hated as they were by the very inhabitants 
of the country which they professed to be defending, were 
mostly drawn from the South of France and Italy. England, 
on the other hand, really meant “ Normandy, conquered by 
which, it bad preserved the Norman blood, language, and 
manners.” Thus, if Joan of Are had only had the good sense 
to stay at home and darn her father's stockings, the Hundred 
Years’ War would have resulted in a firm union of England 
and the North of France under a single ruler, forming “ one 
powerful Kingdom of the North,”—a kind of more stable 
revival of the banished Angevin Empire. As it is, M. 
Huysmans laments that the so-called national enthusiasm 
which was fostered by the valour of the Maid of Orleans gave 
rise to a France which totally lacks cobesion, being made up 
of refractory nationalities and mutually hostile races. It is 
to Joan, in fact, that he attributes the slavery of France to the 
race of Numa Roumestan and Gambetta, the wordy, faithless, 
boasting, mirage-hued children of the Midi, “cette sacrée 
race latine, que le diableemporte!” There is a certain modi- 
cum of reason in this decadent view of the domestic complica- 
tions of France, where North and South are as racially 
distinct as Connemara and Yorkshire, and have equally 
pulled different ways. But the novelist’s notior. of a possible 
Kingdom of the North, with the English Channel cutting it 
in two, could be little more than a devout imagination. It is 
hardly fair to represent Joan of Are as solely responsible for 
the incursion into Gaul of that Latin race of whom one of 
their own poets—the immortal creator of Tartarin of Tarascon 


'—-has drawn such bitter and amusing pictures. And, when 


all has been said, we are heartily glad to think that England 
took the lead in making such amends as posthumous regard 


| can make for the cruel treatment of the girl whom Green 
' rightly calls “the one pure figure which rises out of the 
| greed, the lust, the selfishness, and unbelief” of the age 
| which she did so much to ennoble and to raise into a purer 


air. 





DESERT ANIMALS. 

fFVHERE are cold deserts and hot deserts, but it is in the 

latter that the presence and continuance of auimal life 
are the more remarkable. There are almost no places, however 
hot the sun or waterless the sand, where some life does not 
exist, often of an unexpected kind. The Afghan Delimitation 
Commission found that a horrible sandy desert which had to 
be crossed to reach the boundary swarmed with large 
snakes; and the waterless plains of Arizona abound in 
reptiles and insects. Probably the least-known desert 
in the world is the Great Sahara, because the oases in 
its centre are occupied by intensely hostile and warlike tribes 
whose hatred of the French is a kind of delirium. But on 
its northern fringe two animals are found which seem 
specially adapted for life in this forbidden land. They 
are the addax antelope and Loder’s gazelle. The addax 
is an ugly, awkward-looking animal, with spiral horns, 
and very widespread hoofs which enable it to go at a 
great pace over the sand. Pliny knew of its existence, 
and was naturally interested in it, for as South Africa 
was as yet unvisited, this was one of the few species 
of antelope known to the ancients. It was not redis- 
covered till Ruppell found it near Dongola. As it is 
rather a large antelope, it requires a considerable amount 
of food, and the difficulty which suggested itself was to dis- 
cover where it found this food. It is now fairly certain 
that the addax follows the rains which fall at certain 
seasons, and probably travels vast distances in the wake of 
the seasonal storms. The immense area of desert in Northern 
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Africa makes this possible, though without special knowledge 
of the meteorology of that part of the continent it 
would be unsafe to assert that there is always rain going on 
in some part of the desert fringe. How the addax supports 
itself in these absolutely dry intervals is not known. Gazelles 
are mainly desert animals, but Loder’s gazelle seems to have 
rather more than the family leaning towards the lands of 
thirst and sand. Another gazelle differing very little from 
it is quite common on the edge of the desert; but this 
creature never came near the fringe of civilisation, 
and it was not till a special expedition was organised 
that any trustworthy tidings were obtained of it. When 
at last it was found, it was in a place not absolutely 
vaterless, for there was a well, the sides of which were made 
of woven halia-grass, somewhere in the neighbourhood; but 
this water was quite inaccessible to the gazelles, and the desert 
all round was long billows of rolling wind-drifted sand. 

There is a group of khaki-coloured animals at South Ken- 
sington, most of which are the natural inhabitants of sandy 
wastes, and are coloured to match the soil. They form a kind 
of happy family which have put on the uniform of the dezert, 
but have nothing in common but their preference for that 
kind of life. Among them are the cerastes (Cleopatra's asp), 
two or three sand-lizards, jumping mice, desert-larks, sand- 
grouse, and sand-vipers. A specialised family of snakes 
related to the boas have been given the name of sand-suakes. 
They are found in North Africa, and in South-Eastern 
Europe and Southern Asia, and all have the habit of frequent- 
ing sandy deserts. The sand-viper, which is found in Southern 
and Eastern Europe, has a scaly horn on the top of its muzzle, 
the use of which is not known. It is, however, possible that 
this may be used as a kind of bait (for it is movable) when 
the viper itself is hidden under the sand. Desert-lizards 
form a very large proportion of the whole tribe. The “skink” 
family alone numbers twenty-five genera, and one of them 
counts one hundred and fifty-nine species. Nearly all of 
them live by preference in deserts, and there are few arid 
vhere their tracks may not be seen 
on the most freshly blown sand. Some of them act just as 
the flat fish do on the sandy bottom of the sea. They sink 
themselves under the sand, letting it lie on their backs and 
cover them, just as a flounder does, Only their vigilant eyes 
are clear of cover, and in some cases the spines which coat 
their backs, and may possibly attract flies to alight on them. 
One of the desert skinks was regularly imported into Rome as 
an article of commerce in the days of Pliny. It was con- 
sidered to be a valuable remedy for weakness of constitution, 
and was taken chopped up in white wine. This trade never 
ceased until comparatively modern days. In 1581 it was in 
full vigour in Rome, and dried skink was until lately still 
esteemed as a remedy by the Arabs, who also eat it as food. 


regions of the South 


There are also creatures even more specially adapted than by 
protective coloration for this life. Amongthem are the sand-rat, 
the sand-mole, and a mole-like marsupial found in the Aus- 
tralian deserts. The sand-rats show that life in the desert has 
dealt hardly with them. They are found in Somaliland, and 
have very sadly degenerated from rats’ estate generally. They 
are naked, or nearly so, have lost their ears, and have nearly 
lost their eyes. They burrow like moles, and throw up little 
volcanoes of hot sand from their tunnels. 

The most highly specialised desert birds are the various 
kinds of sand-grouse. They exactly resemble the colour of 
sand, and are more difficult to see than are ptarmigan on a 
Scotch mountain. But they have a special wing equipment 
quite unlike that of ordinary grouse, without which they 
could never live where they do. Their wings are as strong as 
those of a pigeon, and can carry them great distances at a 
high rate of speed. This enables them to fly every morning 
and evening to the drinking pools, however distant. 

Darwin saw a curious instance of the persistency of life in 
nearly impossible conditions on the mountainous rock desert 
of Chile between the coast and the Cordillera. There were 
only traces of one living animal, but this was found in 
abundance. Is was a species of snail, the shells of 
which lay in extraordinary numbers in the driest spots. 
“One humble little plant sends out a few leaves in spring, and 
on these the snails feed.” He also noted that very dry sterile 
districts, where the soil is chalky, are generally extremely 
£.yvourable to land-shells, The dryness seems to suit some 





species, even in England. At the very edge of the sea at 
Gunwalloe, in Cornwall, is a place called the Towans, which in 
old Cornish mean; sandhills, It is now a golf course, and 
covered with uneven grass, but where the sand blows up from 
the sea edge there is more sand than grass visible in the 
hollows. Here the writer found extraordinary numbers of a 
small black-and-white spiral land-shell, lying like peas spilled 
from a measure on the grass and sand. Darwin also noticed 
that on the Patagonian piains, on the borders of the salinas, 
where not a drop of fresh water can ever be found, except 
dew, mice swarm. He considered that next to the lizards, 
mice are best able to support existence on the smallest 
and driest portions of the earth. As long as tkere is the 
least vegetation they are found, even on tiny ocean islets, 
Where life exists there must be something for it to feed upon, 
and the question oecurs,—What is this ultimate source 
which supports the other forms? ‘There are deserts 
in which there is almost no vegetable life at all, but 
where insects, and consequently insect-feeding creatures, 
abound. What isa fy doing in the desert? What does he 
find to eat? Flies and winged creatures and creeping things 
innumerable are sometimes found in deseris, and swarms of 
lizards which eat them. Mr. Paul Fountain says in his 
admirable book on “ The Great Deserts and Forests of North 
America” that there are places which are “desert pure and 
simple,” where death seems to reign supreme. There were no 
insects, no fies, no mosquitoes, und not even a moss or lichen to 
be discovered,—a region of absolute silence; and where, a: 
there was no rain, there were no clouds, and a dry, thin air, 
odouriless, and as utterly devoid of atmosphere as absolute 
ether. 





Yet there may be seasons when some rain falls even on 
these scenes of desolation, an1 produces an ephemeral veze- 
tation, growing and disappearing with elusive speed. It is 
said that on the borders of certain North African deserts a 
phenomenon closely corresponding with the Mosaic “manna” 
is seen as soon as the sands are wetted by rain. Noxt 
morning the surface is seen covered with little white globes 
like tiny puff-balls, the size of a bird-cherry, or like spilled 
globes of some large grain, which is gathered and eaten by 
the Arabs; but it is said to be so unsubstantial that, like 
other fungus growths, it melts or rots in the course of a 
day or so. The writer has not been able to verify the source 
of this account, but it is not in the least improbable that 
an edible fungus growth shedding innumerable spores should 
spring up on the sand in this way. Something analogous 
occurs under exactly opposite conditions in England. In 
very dry years green jelly-like masses will appear on the 
driest and hottest gravel walks, or swell up from between 
the interstices of paving-stones, both of them most unlikely 
sources from which to expect a spontaneous growth of 
vegetable life, 





THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
I.—THE MACHINE. 

NE need not 1@a Scotsman to be subject to the fascina- 
tion of machinery, though in truth it would appear 2a 
if no intelligence created south o' Tweed were capable of a 
full and intimate understanding of the marvel. The majesty 
of controlled force and movement, the ordered swing and play 
of a mass of apparently disorderly parts and pieces, the 
terrific strength, most of all perhaps the awesome gentlene 
of vast masses of revolving and plunging metzl,—-ail this is 
comprehensible enough to any one with soul enough to feel 
the soul of things which have a mission and fulfil it, which do 
instead of blathering of doings, which by obedience forea 

hostile forces to obey. 


To 





And of a nation’s belongings surely nothing is more com- 
parable to 2 great machine than its army, nothing with body 
and soul more similar. In both the body is of many yet 
homogeneous parts,—trivial and immense, round and square, 
immohile and for incessant movement, with but one great end 
and aim, to work smoothly with each other for a common 
purpose and at the command of one intelligence; liable, more- 
over, to failure from the same causes,—lack of care, ill-adjust- 
ment of the parts, and material of indifferent “temper.” And 
as for the soul of machines and armies, it is their peculiar 
possession, the soul of dormant strength, unrecognisable 
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until the word comes to set it in motion, inimitable then, more | 
wonderful in its purposefulness than the wild soul of the | 
purposeless tempest, with more significance in its ineriness | 
than that of the awful old Kraken sleeping on the waves. | 
Yes, 2 machine of any sort is a thing to pause and ponder 
over, and—if its purpose be a vital one—earnestly to consider 
and learn down to its minutest rivet and bearing, for if these 
are at fault the whole contrivance must suffer a disability not 
always—the engineer will tell you—proportionate to the size 
of the weakness. <A loose rivet and the whole frame may 
shake; a rusty bearing, and the great driving crank will wear 
out something which should not be worn out, shrieking and 
rubbing instead of plunging with smooth oily power to its 
work. 

The comparison is almost wearying in its faithfulness ; 
every interest and necessity one can imagine pertaining to a 
great piece of machinery pertains also to an army, and to our 
own Army more than any of the world’s land forces. For with 
no other nation is the army so essentially a labour-saving 
contrivance, a device to spare individuals the troubles and 
sacrifices of the safety they enjoy individually, and the power 
and renown which rest upon them as a community. When 
foreign nations find these threatened a machine is certainly 
set a-going, but it is the nation itself, for the army is ike 
nation, and the individual must stand up for his national 
existence as he would for his purse or watch-chain. He can 
wateh no cranks or bearings at work, for he will be wildly at 
work himself watil the danger be overpast, straining humbly 
as a little screw or rivet, desperately ill-fitting, uncomfortable, 
and unhappy. But does Mr. Jones of Brixton spring to 
arms, or is he haled forth willy-nilly for their defence? Not 
he; he and millions more Mr. Joneses vive the word and in a 
moment forces begin to operate which shatter danger as the 





Nasinyth hammer crushes ingots of pig-iron, which grind out 
power and renown with such unfailing regularity that Mr. 
Jones, growing accustomed to it, grumbles at the quality, 
quantity, and expense of production over his morning coffee. 
In ordinary times when theré is no danger, and only the 
ordinary stock of prestige in hand, he probably forgets all 
about the contrivance which is mechanically warding off the 
first and maintaining the latter. His fathers gave the word 
long ago; silently and afar off the work goes on; liken it to 
what you will, the simile of machinery must recur,—the unseen 
engine driving the great liner across the ocean, the hidden 
loom weaving coloured glories for the Court beauty, the 
unknown dynamo flooding the midnight streets with light. 
How much of the movement, of the light and ornament of this 
nation depends upon the efficiency of its Army! One almost 
trembles to think how much when the amount of work to be 
done and the man-power with which to do it dawn upon one. 
For the work has increased tenfold, and the man-power 
remains the same, barring makeshifts, which have served 
their turn more from the intrinsic fineness of their material 
than from happiness of design. 

There are two remedies, either to increase the size of the 
machine, or to concentrate further power into its existing 
scope. The first, the easier, is to us the less possible. I 
think we may dismiss any momentous increase of the Army as 
at least unlikely. But the second, though a miracle, may be 
achieved, because of a miracle which has already come to 
pass, the discovery of the miraculous material of which our 
engine is built,—the unbreakable, inexhaustible, pliable 
British officer and private soldier, whe, though he does so 
much, carries within him the force to do with manipulation 
ten times what he does neglected—to think, instructed, with 
an astuteness of which, untaught, po gleam has been shown to 
the casual observer—the force to be, in fact, the ten times 
better soldier he must be to cope with the tenfold work which 
confronts him. Economise and mature this force, teach the 
men it informs how to perfect and apply it, and the trick will 
be done. For, I repeat, there is a reserve of power in our 
comparatively unmilitary thousands which would he as 
adequate to the work of the Empire as the very military 
millions which tramp through the dreams of enthusiasts for 
conscription. 








This is no doubt unfashionable optimism. But it is at any 
rate practical, for as the soldier remarked to tke 
asthe Briton was rushing upon him to avenge a comrade | 
slain by treachery, pleaded tor a merciful death—* It’s all 
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you'll get! The millions are a dream, the perfection of the 


| thousands not more visionary than the thoughis of a miner 


who, finding a rich lode of gold on his “claim,” sees it trans- 
formed as if by magic into mansions, motor-cars, or other 
luxuries. From another standpoint my view may seem un- 
duly pessimistic. There are those that think that in South 
Africa our men have done more than other men could have 
done, that so far from having disappointed expectations they 
have exceeded them. And they are right. No equai number 
of foreign troops would have done so much, a fact which 
foreigners themselves admit, yet all our soldiers performed 
did but show how much more they could have done had their 
unique bravery and endurance been enlightened with some- 
thing which was lacking, without which, the bravery and en- 
durance laboured and streve like parts of a mighty engine 
unoiled, ill-fitted, and in unskilful hands. Yet the wonder 
of the work achieved will stand for ever as the greatest 
marvel of military history. Was there an effort called for 
which was not made, was there a sacrifice which was not 
given, was there a new contingency (and how few were not 
new ?) which was not met, clumsily enough often, but always 
with an earnestness and a stiffness of the upper lip which 
made the clumsiness more pathetic than ridiculous? We 
have much for which to thank our rusty old engine of war. 
It was not its fault that it found itself flung at a task for 
which no single part of it had been designed; it was not its 
fault that with its primitive sluggishness and ponderosity it 
was suddenly called upon to weave victory ont of a tangled, 
intangible maze of material which clung to and hampered its 
old-fushioned spindles whilst avoiding with cunning and pre- 
cision being caught up and secured in the web. But the web 
has been rolled off, nevertheless, slowly, with many checks 
and jerks; and it is safe on old mercer John Bull's shelves, as 
sound and genuine as any he has thrown up thitber since 
Agincourt. 

But it is not good busimess ; that cloth has eost per yard 
twenty times in blood and treasure what it need have cost, 
and even old mercer John is pulling long faces over his old 
machinery. Anachronisms, unlike women, are only tolerable 
in our hours of ease, and must receive no mercy when they 
add to the world’s already overlarge stock of pain and 
anguish. Not that the British Army is altogether an 
In the early stages of the war it was certainly 
as great aone as Rouge Dragon; but that was two years ago, 
and war is the best cramming establishment in the world for 
its own great examinations. The Army is perhaps thrice as 
good as it was then, and were its present members immortal 
the profession of the Army critic were moribund, so smoothly 
and certainly, albeit slowly, is it working towards the end. 
But our two hundred thousand experts must pass away, and 
if the system, by daily defiance of whose rules they have suc- 
ceeded, is as immortal as it appears to be, every future war 
must produce yet another abomination of desolation in the 
shape of misdirected power and vnrealised potentiality. The 
whole plan of the machine must be reconstructed from the 
yough model this war has given us. Screw by serew, rivet by 
rivet, wheel by wheel, it must be considered in the light of 
what screw and rivet and wheel have had to do in the stress 
of the new work which has become a necessity in the world,— 
modern war. With good material the engine-builder has no 
fears; he can fit and refit, turn and twist with confidence; 
and with the additional blessing of a good model your 
requirements are all but fulfilled. The first we have always 
had from Providence and our rough island air, the second is 
our share of the aliquid novi which on high authority 
all men may expect from Africa. Which being so, the task 
of consideration and reconstruction part by part becomes 
no labour, but 2 joy, for it is pervaded by the rarest pleasure 
which attends toil,—the certainty of creating from wasteful 
confusion a triumphant and economical harmony. 


But even from a lower standpoint, the academic, which I 
take to be the lowest and least useful of any taken up by 
thinking man, there must. be an interest attaching to the 
analysis of machinery working with such an immensity of 
purpose as that of the British Army. The man must be dull 
indeed who can walk around the stamp-room of a gold-mine 
or the forging-shops of an armour factory without some sort 
of wonder as to how forces so gigantic and yet so subtle have 
been evolved. And such dullards are rare. What may lhe 
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called the molecular interest, the interest in components, I 
believe to be inherent in all men, proportionate, of course, to 
the interest attaching to the whole. How great the interest 
of the public has been in the Army at large, and how deeply 
it has been reciprocated by gratitude, it is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon. The “man in the street” loves his “divisions,” 
“brigades,” and “columns”; he can often tell you where 
each one is, and why, which is more than most soldiers can 
do. But his knowledge of the atoms composing those heroic 
units, their atomic properties and needs, is as a rule as small 
as his desire for it is great. For he loves his soldiers too, the 
red-faced youths who stand between him and Royalty at 
processions, and their officers, the gentlemen, old and young, 
he meets about Clubland and in the theatre stalls; he loves 
them all, and wonders consumedly what they do and want 
and are on the battlefield. In other words, he would know as 
much about the rivets and screws as he does of the whole 
great engine which labours for him out of sight. and there is 
none to tell him. LINESMAN, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


WHY NOT ANOTHER EXODUS? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECLATOR.” | 

Srr,—At noon one pens these words in a City office by the 
kin lly aid of the electric lamp. The light renders dimly 
visible the immediate objects of the desk, and even glints upon 
the glazed white bricks that form the foreground of the view 
from the window. What a view thatis! Two blank wails, 
three upper windows, four skylights, eleven chimneys, thirty- 
one chimney pots, one broken ditto, one tank, one ventilating 
pipe, and fourteen telephone or telegraph wires! Such is the 
sum-total of this lovely City view at the moment of writing. 
True, there may be more telephone wires, more chimney pots, 
if one could but discern them,—the artistic effect is heightened 
by a little mystery. But the general effect of the view 
through my window is that of one of the tanks at the 
Brighton Aquarium just after the fish have been muddying 
the water after their manner. The objects seem to loom or 
swim in the opaque medium. In fact, they are looming 
and swimming in a regular right-down royal “ London 
particular” of the pea-soup variety, in which the yellow 
has been toned down to a dun-grey or mouse colour 
by the smoke which those thirty-one chimney pots, and 
the others invisible, in thousands, are so industriously 
contributing to the general effect. And minute by minute it 
grows darker. “But you must expect fogs at this time of 
year?” Of course you must,—and smoke, and rheums, and 
colds, and stuffy heads, and raw noses, and late trains, and 
railway accidents, and impassable streets, and “the rest of 
‘em,” as the song says. Why not? Itis all perfectly normal, 
and isso for months before and after Christmas, and wil] 
remain, more or less, until the driving rains and icy winds 
come, or a few snows, and soon. Approach dear old England 
by sea at this time of year, or for long beforehand, and you 
will understand it all—except perhaps the glorious gruesome- 
ness of these London fogs, wherein the chimneys and the 
drains and the vast unpleasantnesses of the Great Wen are 
such potent ingredients. Those you can only understand or 
appreciate when you travel over the chimney-pots, behold— 
or smell—the purlieus thereof, and taste, breathe, smell, and 
feel the resultant concoction, deliciously chilled as usual by 
that first-class refrigerator, the Valley of the Thames on its 
bed of London clay. But you may certainly gain some 
notion of the contour of the fogs and clouds of dear old 
England by coasting her shores in a steamer, and uaplY 
you may do it more pleasantly so than by stepping ashore, 
for you will often see from a sunlit deck how the land 
groans under its piled-up Atlantean burden of clouds, so 
solid, so grimly mountainous, that you wonder how it is 
possible for human beings to live and breathe under them at all. 

It is clear to me that we badly want another Moses and 
another Exodus. Why did that plague of thick darkness fall 
upon Egypt of old? It was to induce Pharaoh to let the 
people go. Soweread. Perhaps it was also to induce the 
people to go. That, at any rate, is a rational racson d’¢tre for 
he nasty thick black darknesses, the London fogs, of the 
vresent day. We are too thick upon the ground; we are 


owded too much into our alleys and lanes and rat-holes and 








dismal fog-and-smoke-reeking palaces. We need squeezing 
out, because we will not go.” No; we can exist! we can 
unfreeze ourselves in the morning and crawl to our train, and 
from train to office, and there muddle through our work, or 
as little of it as needs must, with due interval for lunch and 
coffee and a smoke; and then, exhausted, we can crawl home 
again to dinner and slippers; and what with electric-light, 
gas-light, and fire-light, we can do very well without the sun, 
of whose existence we shall surely be once more reminded by 
casual gleams some time next May, June, or August. There 
is sun elsewhere? Yes, but what matters. The fog is good 
enough for us. Our poor and bed-ridden may find it cold and 
clammy and uncomfortable ; but after dinner it is really not 
so bad after all,—if those obliterated coal-people will not ruin 
us for coal and the servants do not strike. After all, you can 
make yourself comfortable enough in your office to work 
there; and if it is sunshiny out-of-doors when you are obliged 
to work, why you only get restless and discontented! So wa 
goon. But for my part—and I will engage for many another 
neurotic, office-bleached, hot-house plant of these modern 
times—lI can feel a responsive throb in my seared heart when 
I happen across such a verse as that of old-fashioned Eliza 
Cook’s, where the town-pent countryman sighs— 
** Double the labour of my tusk, 
Lessen my poor and scanty fare, 
But give, O vive me what I ask— 
The sunlight, and the mountuin air!” 

And just think of it. Whilst London is immersed in deadly, 
gloomy fog, all that vast untenanted country in South Africa 
basks in the sunshine. ‘The sky is cloudless blue, the scent of 
flowers is in the air, the grapes give forth a gallant smell, the 
Karoo is divine; it is » joy to live, Who 
would not choose the heat rather than the cold plus fog? 
Even in the height of summer, try the rarefied air, true 
mountain air, of South Africa in the early mornings, and say 
if it be not divine. In all parts of that country tie greater 
part of the year is sunny and beautiful. Even for the 
poorest life is robbed of half its terrors. You mey 
live on rice and dress in the scantiest of raiment, 
Or you may get a bracing climate and still enjoy the 
glorious sunshine. In the greater part of the Cape Colony 
the rule is unclouded sunshine for ten months of the year 
and stormy rain, broken by bright blue days, for two. In 
Natal the conditions are somewhat different, since there the 
rain falls in summer, so that while the winter, being dry, cool, 
and sunny, is perfect, the rainy season is hot, steamy, and 
trying to the human, however good for tropical and sub. 
tropical vegetation. Then there are the inland Colonies, 
where the conditions are varied again by that potent climatic 
fuctor, altitude, great part of the country being like Bloem- 
fontein, 5,000 ft., or Johannesburg, over 6,000 ft. above sea-level, 
or a height double that which we are at when standing on the 
topmost peaks of our English and Scottish hills. Wherever 
you muy live in South Atrica, depend upon it sunshine will 
be the most constant factor in your climate. People there 
sigh for clouds! As though they could not get them, say, 
once in three or four years, by a trip to England per steamer, 
or—as soon maybe—per Cape to Cairo railway. What 
limit can be put to the possibilities of life and energy in 
such a country? Sunlight is the very fountain of everzy, 
the motive power of the whole world’s economy, as every 
scientific man now knows; and there we have it almost to 
excess, whilst here, because of our manufactories, our chimn ys, 
our crowded state, and perhaps even a change in the climatic 
economy of the world itself, we seem year by year to be 
getting less and less of the sun’s beneficent influence. 

The moral is an Exodus, England and South Africa 
alike ery out for it. In that vast and almost tenantless 
country there is room for many Englands. The whole 
white population, which is giving us so much trouble, is less 
than that of some cities of England and Scotland. Instead 
of spending hundreds of millions in war, in destruction, why 
not swamp the country with millions of peopie? Supposing 
we could transport thither at a stroke a population equal to 
that of London alone, what could the puny eight or ten 
thousand Boers do? I do not forget the story of the warrior 
and the sheep. But British working men, even British 
clerks and shopkeepers, are not sheep. Plant them in sufficient 
numbers in a new country, and give them hope and encourage- 
ment and a few items for sustenance and defence, and you 
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will soon learn whether they do not know how to pro- 
tect themselves against marauders. We are the Colonists, 
the pioneers, the emigrants of the world; it is in our hone 
and flesh; we are not the people to be frightened off our 
ground by desperadoes. “There is no work,” it is said. But 
that is ludicrously wrong. There is ample work to start a 
new country, and every man enguged in that work provides 
work for another. One industry demands another, and that 
a third, and so on; and the industrials have their families, 
whose wants must be supplied; once get the machine in gear 
and its demands for “ work” grow indefinitely. The people 
themselves provide the work by doing which they are main- 
tained; it is only because some parts of the circle are blank, 
and the people not there, that those who are can complain of 
not being able to find work to maintain themselves. Given 
the country thoroughly habitable, what is wanted is but the 
pioneer work, to make a start, and organise, and provide a little, 
and so set up nuclei to which population can accrete, and so 
acereting create new work for others. We want the pioneers, 
—in mining, in farming, in engineering, in city building, in 
manufacturing, in distributing, in all useful work that opens 
up work for others. Who can doubt that if we had them, 
these superb adventurers to make the ways straight; and 
that if we could give free travel to the new lands for those of 
our people here who would go but can never hope as things 
are to raise their passage-money,—who can doubt that we 
might not soon have another and a sunnier “ England beyond 
the seas” 2 Let those who have Pharaoh’s power listen,— 
and “let the people go.”"—I am, Sir, &e., 
SoutH AFRICAN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HOME-RULE AND LORD ROSEBERY. 
[To tHE Eprron oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—Two distinct points arise out of the article and corre- 
spondence in the Spectator on Home-rule and Lord Rosebery : 
() Whether Gladstonian Home-rule is or is not dead for 
all political and practical purposes, (2) What was Lord 
Rosebery’s attitude towards Home-rule at Chesterfield? I 
will ask "your permission to produce some independent testi- 
mony on both points from statesmen with a future before 
them; and if I do not include septuagenarians, it must be 
remembered that this Parliament is only in its second Session, 
and that Mr. Balfour clearly indicated in his speech on Mr. 
Sinclair's amendment to the Address that he proposed that 
Parliament should run its course, and no Redistribution Bill 
should shorten its life. In reference to the first question, 





Home-rule, Mr. A. Chamberlain stated at Liverpool on | 


December 18th last “that the union of the two sections of 


the Unionist party had now existed for over fifteen years. | 


..... Lhe record for their joint exertions was a noble one 
for any party. They had killed Home-rule.” I agree with 
him, and am proud of the record; but, of course, if the 
statement is inaccurate the record fails. Since Parliament 
met two speeches have been made by Lord Crewe and 
Lord Burghclere, respectively Lord-Lieutenant of Lreland 
and President of the Board of Agriculture in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-rule Ministry. Lord Crewe is reported to have said 
that the demand made by the Irish party now was for an 
independent Parliament in Dublin, which would never he 
granted by any political party. Lord Burghclere in the 
course of a long speech on Home-ruie said that “the Home- 
rule schemes of Mr. Gladstone had now been practically re- 
jected by the Irish party, and were undoubtedly for all time 
dead.” Home-rule has never been popular amongst the masses 
in Great Britain, and I do not believe the electors will ever 
again support any form of Irish Home-rule, or consent to hand 
over the loyal people of Ireland, whose sons have fought and 
died under our flag in South Africa, to the avowed enemies of 
our country. Lord Rosebery in his statesmanlike and 
patriotic speech at Chesterfield demanded “a clean slate,” 
und repudiated the Newcastle programme, of which Home- 
rule was the first item; and Mr. Asquith, Sir H. Fowler, and 
Sir E. Grey have all endorsed and accepted the policy of 
“sane Liberalism” set forth by Lord Rosebery at 
Chesterfield; whilst Mr. Arthur Balfour writes to a 
correspondent as follows: “If the Radical readers of the 


Bristol Mercury are, like Lord Rosebery, prepared to 
abandon Home-rule and the Newcastle programme ..... .” 
Mr. Balfour therefore understands Lord Rosebery’s speech 
at Chesterfield as I do, and not as his latest recruit, Mr. H. 
Lawson, appears to do. But I would ask what inducement 
is there for any statesman of the future to revive so insane 
and unpopular a policy as Home-rule ? When Mr. Gladstone 
sprang it upon the Liberal party in 1886, he disintegrated 
the party, and was ignominiously defeated in Parliament and 
at the General Election which followed in 1886. In his 
second attempt the Home-rule Bill was carried without 
reasonable discussion, by closuring entire clauses, through 
the House of Commons by very small majorities; and after 
the Bill had been rejected by the House of Lords, the country 
endorsed their action by giving the Unionist party a large 
and overwhelming majority at the ensuing General Election 
in 1895, and again in 1900. Meanwhile, the “union of 
hearts” has been exploded, and the Irish party in the House 
of Commons have repudiated any alliance with the Libera] 
party as well as Gladstonian Home-rule, and now demand 
an independent Parliament, whilst proclaiming their hatred 
of Great Britain and their sympathy for the enemies of 
England. Surely the time has arrived when all true Liberals 
will rally round a thoroughly patriotic leader with a “clean 
slate” and an Imperial policy.—I am, Sir, &e., 
HENEAGE. 
Hainton Hall. 


{If Lord Rosebery’s slate is so clean as regards Home-rule, 
why does not he say in so many words that he has abandoned 
Home-rule and stands by the Union? We cannot repress a 
feeling of distrust when it takes a column of expository quota- 
tions from third persons to explain the views of a living man, 
who could if he chose in an instant close all controversy. If 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman could say plainly, as he did 
during the debate on the Address, that he remains a Home- 
ruler, why cannot Lord Rosebery with equal plainness say (if 
it is the fact) that he has become a Unionist? ‘Till he does, 
and while he practises his present economy of statement as 
regards Home-rule, we cannot regard him as a Unionist 
| Liberal.—Ep. Spectator. | 








LORD ROSEBERY AND THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The very excellent article appearing in the Spectator of 
February Ist under the above heading, and in which you 
comment on a letter in your columns from Mr. H. F. Cornes, 
will assuredly prove to be pleasant reading to all Liberal 
Unionists, but perhaps most especially to those of us who 
reside in Ireland, and who must on that account take a lively 
interest in the various political phases obtaining amongst 
{leading men in England. As you very properly say, Mr. 
Cornes’s assumption that Lord Rosebery in espousing the 
| Home-rule cause did so with the object of crushing it seems 
|to me quite untenable, and to us in Ireland who have 
| been for years strenuously opposing all the efforts of the 
Nationalist and rebel parties would it be any consolation to 
be told that Lord Rosebery, whose advocacy of the Home-rule 
cause has all along been one of the greatest dangers we had 
to combat, was in reality our best friend, and chief enemy to 
Home-rule? The solution of the whole matter is so very 
simple, and you, Sir, exactly explain the position. There can 
be small doubt that Lord Rosebery and many other leading 
Imperialist Liberals have been, and are now, groaning under 
the scourge of the Irish party, but no mere vague generalities 
or cryptic references to the meaning of phrases used in a 
speech will, I trust, ever be considered sufficient by the 
great bulk of the Liberal Unionist party. All members of 
ow: party, whether in Great Britain or Ireland, cannot fail 
to admire the power of the man or find anything but words 
of praise for most of his views on Imperial politics; but 
weuaried as some of us are by the apparent reluctance of our Con- 
servative rulers in Ireland to grapple firmly with the problem 
of Irish sedition and intimidation, and longing as we often do 
for the advent of some strong Liberal Unionist to office, yet 
to me it would seem nothing short of madness for our party 
to assume that Lord Rosebery’s declarations on Home-rule 
are satisfactory, and nothing should satisfy us except an 
explicit, open, and ungrudging statement on his behalf that, 
if ever in office again, he, and those with him. will never on 
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any terms again bring in a Home-rule measure which gains 
the approval of the Nationalist party by the setting up of an 
independent or quasi-independent legislative body in Dublin 
that would have control of the Executive. To none of us is 
it a pleasant ordeal, either in our private or political capaci- 
ties, to admit that we are wrong; but surely for English 
statesmen and English gentlemen, such as we know Lord 
Rosebery and his friends to be. the task should not be an 
impossible one, nor one from which they should shrink. Let 
us hope that, in one of those eloquent speeches which Lord 
Rosebery is about to deliver, he will unmistakably tell the 
country what his views are.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Brooks's J. Mackay WILSON. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 

Srr,—You state in your leading article of February Ist that 
to Mr. Gladstone “ to represent Home-rule as a consequence 
of the Irish alliance would have seemed something little short 
of blasphemy.” Yet he was himself practically guilty of that 
same blasphemy when he declared that loyalty on the part of 
the Irish to Mr. Parnell would wreck the alliance and reduce 
his own advocacy of Home-rule “ toa nullity.” Lord Rosebery 
seems, for different reasons, to have reached that “nullity” 
stage which his late revered leader once threatened to occupy. 
—I am, Sir, &e., L. H. 





THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—In your notice in the Spectator of January 25th of an 
anonymous pamphlet professing to be a reply to my article in 
last July’s “Quarterly Statement” of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, you say that “ if we could reach the innermost mind 
of the average advocate of the Traditional Sites we should 
probably see that he really holds the matter to be de fide. No 
gaps or difficulties in the evidence really affect him, and he finds 
it as difficult to be charitable, or even courteous, to an adver- 
sary as he would be to a Eutychian or a Monothelite.” Your 
readers will naturally apply that severe censure to me, and Iam 
gure, therefore, that you will admit a word of explanation from 
me. Ihave met Eutychians and Monothelites, and I am not 
conscious of any lack of charity or courtesy towards them. I 
have written several articles on the Traditional Sites, and I 
challenge any one to produce a sentence which, in either 
charity or courtesy, transgresses the limits of fair controversy. 
On the other hand, I have been assailed violently for 
defending a thesis which my assailants have denounced as 
worthy only of credulous fools. Now what are the facts? 
Here is a site for which there is an unbroken tradition 
from the beginning of the fourth century to this day, 
and good evidence that the tradition is well founded. 
This tradition and evidence are rejected by my critics as 
untenable and absurd. They demand, apparently, evidence 
which shall amount to a mathematical demonstration. If 
this were all, it would be somewhat strange. But the extra- 
ordinary thing is that these inflexible sceptics claim to have 
identified a particular tomb—which nobody ever heard of 
before the year 1867—as the true Holy Sepulchre. One of 
the most confident of them writes :—“ I was so convinced that 
this was indeed ‘the place where the Lord lay’ that if an 
angel had suddenly appeared I should not have been at all 
surprised, but should have turned to him with eager con- 
fidence and exclaimed, ‘ That is where my Lord’s body rested 
from Friday to the first day of the week, was it not?’” &e. 
The balance of evidence and of authorities in favour of the 
Traditional Site is overwhelming. In favour of the new Holy 
Sepulchre—if I may use a paradox—there is not a single 
scrap of tangible evidence, or a single name of any reputation 
in the sphere of historical or archeological criticism. Its 
upholders have produced their alleged evidence, and 
it has been shattered in pieces repeatedly. Yet they 
go on repeating it as if it had never been ques- 
tioned. May I conclude with two illustrations from the 
pamphlet which you have noticed? The writer says: “If 
the site was really well known, as Canon MacColl! insists, 
why was a miracle invented to prove the truth of what ex 
hypothest every one knew?” But I have proved that the 
story of a miracle in the recovery of the Sepulchre is a pure 
inyth based on one of the many blunders of Robinson. To 
prove that there was no continuous Christian community in 
Jerusalem from the Crucifixion onwards, the writer of the 





pamphlet says that Eusebius “is careful to tell us that ke 
could find no document in proof of what he reports from 
hearsay.” Eusebius says nothing of the kind. I have 
challenged my critics to the proof, and they merely go on 
repeating this blunder, which also is borrowed from Robin- 
son’s quarry of inaccuracies. Surely, then, it is those who 
insist, against plain evidence, on identifying with the Saviour's 
Sepulchre a tomb which was unearthed among a crowd of 
other tombs thirty-four years ago who “really hold the matter to 
be de fide,” not those who rely on the ordinary canons of sane 
criticism. The Executive of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have offered to test the authenticity of this novel site 
by thoroughly exploring the ground; but their offer has 
been refused on the plea that it would be desecrating holy 
ground!—TI am, Sir, &e., Matcorm MacCotrr, 

[Personally we hold that the weight of argument is strongly 
against Gordon’s Tomb, and we have said so on several 
previous occasions. But that must not prevent us from 
protesting against the attempt to treat those who think dif- 
ferently almost as if they were criminals who deserved the 
most condign punishment. It is a matter on which opinion 
must be free. As to the Traditional Site, we see no ground 
at present for certainty. Proof in regard to the matter is 
impossible unless, perhaps, some millionaire will buy up a 
quarter of Jerusalem and lay it hare in order to trace the line 
of the city wall and see if the traditional Holy Sepulchre js 
or is not extra-mural. Meantime, we cannot help thinking 
that the whole subject is one for quiet controversy, not for 
fierce polemics. Probably Canon MacColl, like many contro- 
versialists, does not quite realise how very hard he often hits, 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





EUTHANASIA. 
(To THe Epitor oF THE “ SprcraTor.”] 
Sm,—In your article on the above-named subject in the 
Spectator of January 25th you imply that the practice is 
absolutely contrary to English law. Is the fact really so? A 
London physician once told me that there was still on our 
statute-books an unrepealed statute of, I think, Edward II, 
according to which, in the case of painful and incurable 
disease, the physician was empowered to end life in some 
painless manner, provided that the patient and one member 
of his or her family consented, and that the act was performed 
In the presence of a Magistrate. I have heard the same 
statement more recently, but have never been able to secure 
any certain corroboration of its truth. Perhaps some of your 
readers may be able to tell me whether my informant was 
accurate or not.—I am, Sir, &e., H. Gro. Burpen. 
Penzance. 





[To THE Epiror or THR ‘ SpEcTator.”} 
Srr,—The same idea which Mr. Montgomery refers to in his 
quotation from Spenser (Spectator, February Ist) is brought 
out in a beautiful phrase of Arrian: é:é:, ds &yades ozpurnyés 
onunives TO evaxAnrixcv,—and the true soldier must wait until 
the recall is sounded before he quits the struggle, however 
grave his wounds may he. This identical figure may have 
been employed by Socrates in his reply to Cebes in the open- 
ing discussion of the Phaedo, where he says, a: fy zi Qoover 
ousy of avbpwros nal ov Oei OH Exuroy tx ravens Ave oDd’ 
eézodidpaoxsiy, for fy zivs Ppovpe may be rendered “on guard” 
no less accurately than “in some kind of prison,” which is 
the more usual translation. This passage has often braced 
me when I have felt an inclination to desert an uncongenial 
post of duty.—I am, Sir, &e., STANLEY BALDWIN. 
Dunley Hall, near Stourport. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srmr,—A more correct reading of the jines from Dryden's 
Don Sebastian, quoted from memory in the Spectator of 
February Ist, may be acceptable :— 
“ Don Sebastian to Almeyda (Act II., Scene 1). 

Death may be call’d in vain, and cannot come 

Tyrants can tie him up from your relief : 

Nor has a Christian privilege to die. 

Alas, thou art too young in thy new Faith. 

Brutus and Cato wight discharge their souls, 

And give them furlo’s for another world : 

But we like sentries are oblig’d to stand 

In starless nights, and wait th’ appointed hour.” 


W.P.S 


—I am. Sir, &e., 
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[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTaToR.’’] 
Sir,—In connection with the quotation from Spenser cited 
by Mr. Montgomery in the Spectator of February Ist, it is 
well to note that this metaphor of “quitting the ranks 
without orders,” as applied to suicide and the fear of death, 
jg much earlier than Spenser. There is one famous passage 
in the “Apology” in which Socrates refers forcibly to his 
own campaigns in talking of the fear of death. But perhaps 
the most remarkable passage dealing with the whole subject 
is to be found in the memorable “ Discourses ” of— 
“ That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s brutal son 
Cleared Rome of what most shamed him.” 
“My friends,” he says (I quote from Dean Farrar’s transla- 
tion), “ wait God's good time till He gives you the signal and 
dismisses you from His service; then dismiss yourself to go 
to Him. But for the present restrain yourselves, inhabiting 
the spot which He has at present assigned you.” The passage 
is all the more remarkable as coming from the noblest of the 
Stoics, most of whom made such a glorification of suicide.—- 
I am, Sir, &e., Crcin H. S. WILtson. 
Elstow. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—May I relate the following story? A lady was dying of 
a fatal and painful disease in poverty and neglect. Her only 
known relation, a son, had disappeared many years before, 
and she believed him to be dead. Euthanasia appeared to 
her to be justifiable. About this time her son, who was in 
Canada, was filled with remorse at his unfilial conduct, and 
made a vow that if he was permitted to see his mother alive and 
ask for her forgiveness he would Jead a new life. Thanks to 
the influence of her doctor, she was still alive when he reached 
England, and was made to realise what her act would have 
meant to her son. She lived many months, and died peace- 
fully in her sleep. Dante places those who take their own 
lives with the violent; but in the present day would he not 
have associated them with the robbers and thieves? Who 
knows what value any part of their life may be to others, or 


to the world in general ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
D. M. LEAKE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THB “ SPRCraTOR."’] 
Sir,—It is much to be wished that your interesting article on 
“Kuthanasia” in the Spectator of January 25th may lead to 
further discussion on the subject of suicide from the moral 
and religious point of view; for it seems abundantly clear, as 
well from the frequency of the act itself as from the chaos of 
opinions that you recognise as prevailing on the subject, that 
the public really needs more light upon the question. It is 
in the hope of eliciting such further enlightenment that I 
venture to submit a humble contribution to the desired dis- 
cussion. It seems to me clear that the lenient or the severe 
view of suicide will be accepted according as the conceptions 
of God and duty are effectively realised or no in each man’s 
life as ruling principles of action. In other words, one who in 
practice lives to please self cannot be expected to take the 
severe view, and no one who lives to please God in obedience 
to duty can possibly think lightly of suicide. For the agnostic 
who rejects a revelation, or for the professed Christian who 
through ignorance or thoughtlessness fails to realise the 
meaning of what he professes, the question naturally resolves 
itself into a balance between the pleasures and the pains of 
life prolonged under given conditions. But to the earnest 
believer in a God and in a duty towards Him, whether 
heathen or Christian, such a view is simply impossible. To 
the convinced Christian the oracles he trusts speak with no 
uncertain voice. “ Behold, all souls are Mine,” says “ He that 
spake by the Prophets”; and “ Ye are not your own,” says 
the Gospel, with a further superadded reason. His life, 
therefore, is not his own to throw away, any more than his 
neighbour’s is his to take. But the higher-mounted souls 
among the heathen—those who “having not the law were a 
law unto themselves”—speak with no less clear and full 
conviction. Pythagoras could recognise (Cic. de Sen., XX.) 
that man, as God's soldier, must on no account desert the 
post in life’s campaign that his commanding officer has 
assigned to him to hold; and Socrates (Plato, Phaedo, LXII.) 
could see that man, as God’s bond-servant, cannot justifiably 
deprive his Master of the service he is bound to render, by 





flying from the sufferings it may entail on him. How 
humiliating the contrast between the noble faith and courage 
of “heathens” such as this and the faithless cowardice of so 
many a so-called “ Christian” suicide !—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. E. T. 

[We publish the above letter with pleasure as a sound and 
worthy contribution to the discussion, but we fear that we 
can print no more letters on this subject unless they are of 
exceptional interest.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





AUBREY DE VERE. 
[To Tue Eprtor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the excellent letter of Mr. John Dennis’s in the 
Spectator of February Ist there is one opinion differing so 
widely from my own that, bound as I am to Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere by grateful memories of his long friendship with my 
parents and with me and mine, as well as by family connec. 
tion, I feel constrained to question it, taking the opportunity 
to add a few words of tribute. Mr. Dennis says that, “like 
Wordsworth, he had neither wit nor humonr.” These qualities 
hardly appeared in Mr. de Vere’s writings, but I should say 
that the rare charm of his society was in no small measure 
derived from them, as well as from his memories and his fancy, 
his kindliness and delight in giving pleasure. Satiric wit, and 
even irony, were uncongenial to him, but his sayings were often 
rememberable for felicity and humour. I recollect a happy 
description of a certain type,—‘“ Some people take downright- 
ness for uprightness.”” And stories of Irish humour could 
hardly be better told than they were by him. Even if he 
assumed an air of sentimental regret in recounting the 
slovenly feudalism of Irish squires and their crowd of depen- 
dants as known to his youth, it was with a humorous sense of 
the slovenliness as well as the sentiment. He was a devout 
Roman Catholic, a patriotic Irishman, and a staunch Unionist, 
believing the Union to be necessary to the best development 
of both islands, and scorning the fallacy that dissimilarity 
must mean antipathy. He by no means ignored (as I have 
seen stated elsewhere) the countenance given by most Irish 
priests to anti-Unionist objects and methods which he con- 
demned, and would strongly denounce some highly placed 
clergy on this ground, though of course he welcomed and made 
the most of the minority who were on the other side or tried te 
keep the Church aloof from political agitation. Moral earnest- 
ness underlay his winning Irish bonhomie, and he sometimes 
seemed to feel the dark side of things all the more for the 
reluctance with which he brought himself to look on it. . By 
nature he was formed to say with the sun-dial, and to help all 
around him tosay, Horas non numero nist serenas.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Ernest Myers. 
Brackenside, Chislehurst. 


THE DANGER TO BURNHAM BEECHES. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTaTor,’’} 
Srr,—May I through your columns,make an appeal for the 
preservation of Burnham Beeches? Doubtless some of your 
readers will be aware of the controversy that is now going on 
over the felling of the trees there. It has been represented as 
a quarrel between the artists who there have their “ favourite 
dumping ground,” as the Pall Mall of January 29th elegantly 
expresses it, and the Committee of the Conservators of the 
Woods and Forests; but there must be numbers of people 
who, like the present writer, have had no training in art, yet 
see with deep regret, not unmixed with indignation, the great 
and irrecoverable destruction of trees that is taking place. 
Those empowered to carry out the “preservation” of the 
forest contend that only seedling trees are being thinned out, 
whereas exactly the opposite policy is being pursued. A few 
young saplings, whose stems might almost be spanned with 
one hand, are left standing surrounded by a ring of stumps of 
really fine silver birches that have taken years to grow, 
measuring from 28} in. to 40 in. One hundred and seventy. 
eight newly felled trees, beech and oak, but chiefly silver 
birch, have been counted in one small space alone, so that 
wherever the axe has been employed the forest is rapidly dis- 
appearing, and open spaces, thinly populated by trees, are 
taking its place. And more particularly is this the case 
as all the charming brushwood and undergrowth, so 
characteristic of real forest, with its peculiar charm 
and mystery and its winter protection for numberless birds, 
is being cleared away with the trees. If this state of 
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things is allowed to go on Burnham Beeches will be 
but the shadow of its old self to the next generation. 
About sixteen years ago exactly the same kind of thing 
occurred, and then some of the Conservators’ Committee were 
induced to go down and see for themselves the damage that 
was being done, when they at once stopped the felling of 
the trees, saying that it had greatly exceeded their instruc- 
tions. In justification of the felling of trees now taking 
place, it is contended by the Pall Mall Gazette, before quoted, 
that the experts have explained to the artists interested in the 
real preservation of the Forest “that the Beeches were not 
bought to provide them with a model of a primeval forest, but 
in order that Londoners might have a pleasant place in which 
to enjoy their holidays or half-holidays. This is so obvious,” 
that journal goes on to remark, “that, although a model 
primeval forest would be very pleasant to wander in, we 
wonder the artist fraternity do not grasp the fact,”—thus 
tacitly admitting that the forest is really having its character 
destroyed. But are the interests of the artists and Londoners 
opposed to each other? For those excursionists who prefer 
open spaces there are plenty, together with one of very great 
extent, on which are swings and donkeys and all the other 
amusements dear to the hearts of the average Londoner, and 
from which they rarely stray in pursuit of woodland joys; 
but there are other Londoners of a somewhat different class 
whose claims should not be overlooked, who are thankful for 
this bit of old “ wild wood” in which to forget for a few hours 
the turmoil of the great city. There are societies for the 
preservation of commons and footpaths, of ancient buildings 
and landmarks; have none of them the power to arrest this 
well-intended but ignorant “scheme of improvement”? Or 
must Burnham Beeches share the unhappy fate of the New 
Forest and of Sherwood Forest,—both of which are now but 
skeletons of their former selves to those who remember them 
some forty years ago? If any one interested in the preserva- 
tion of our last remaining bit of ancient forest within easy 
reach of London will go and see for himself, he will find that 
far from exaggerating the facts, I have considerably under- 
stated them.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. R. 
[We entirely agree with our correspondent, but, unfor- 
tunately, where wild woodlands areconcerned Lord Melbourne’s 
famous question, “Can't you leave it alone?” never seems to 
havea chance. The Conservators of woodland scenery almost 
always seem as much possessed by the lust of the axe as 


Henry VIII—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HOLBEIN AND HENRY VIII. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Referring to your notice of the historical pictures at 
the New Gallery in the Spectator of January 18th, allow me 
to point out that we have here in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
a portrait of Henry VIII. ascribed to Holbein, and considered 
authentic.—I am, Sir, &c., H. T. M. 

Milan. 


THE MEDICAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY, 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SpEcTATOR.’’} 
S1r,—In the Spectator of February lst Dr. Fremantle writes 
of the “ broad conception of the objects of the Army Medical 
Service” formed by Mr. Brodrick’s Committee, but it is just 
because that Committee gives no sign in its Report of having 
formed any independent conception at all that it has caused 
such deep disappointment. He has not touched the main 
issue, but his letter illustrates the point of view which leads 
to the fundamental misconception indicated. The supervisory 
duties of the Army medical officer (he writes “‘ Army doctor,” 
but it will be better to use a more correct term) are, he tells 
as, in the matter of food supply, of water supply, and of 
drainage “of the slightest”; in the higher ranks they are 
“military rather than sanitary.” Things are, perhaps, not 
quite so black as he paints them, but it was for such defects, 
among others, in the Army system that it was hoped the 
Committee would have at least attempted to find some cure. 
He says that the Army medical officer may spend all his 
early years “as a physician in tropical diseases”; again he 
paints with too dark a brush, but so far as his picture is true, 
it shows the consequences of a bad system, for which it was 
hoped that some remedy might have been suggested. It is 
very much to be regretted that the first reservation which 
Professor Ogston appended to his signature to the Report of 











the Committee has not received more attention. I have not 
asserted that the duties of an Army medical officer and of a 
civil medical officer of health are identical, but that the main 
function of the Army medical officer is analogous to the main 
function of the medical officer of health. The Public Health 
Acts do not, of course, apply to the Army, which, however, 
has its own Code based on the same broad principles. It is 
unfortunate that the Committee contained no member experi- 
enced in civil public health administration, for Dr. Fremantle’s 
conception of the medical officer of health as a kind of 
unlicensed solicitor is very wide of the truth —I am, Sir, &c., 
Dawson WILLIAMs. 

[We can publish no more letters on this subject.—Ep, 

Spectator. | 





SEPOY GENERALS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTatoR.”] 
Srir,—I must venture to differ from Mr. Seton-Karr on 
certain points of his letter regarding Herbert Edwardes 
in the Spectator of January 25th. I speak not without 
authority, as my father, the second son of Sir Henry, 
was Assistant-Commissioner at Peshawur at the time, and 
the close friend of Edwardes. The point is not whethe; 
Lord Lawrence did or did not propose to abandon the 
Punjaub, but whether the abandoning of Peshawur would 
not have infallibly led to the loss of the whole province. 
Most of those well qualified to judge are agreed that it most 
certainly would. Our rule in India rests mainly on prestige, 
for at best we are but a handful of men in that vast and not 
unwarlike country; and the loss of this implied by surrender 
ing our outpost would have made the Sikhs think more of 
recovering their own independence than of hastening to om 
assistance at Delhi. If that place was so vital, why was it 
left without one single company of European troops? Why 
were eleven battalions kept inactive and useless in the lower 
provinces instead of being hurried to the support of Reed or 
H. Lawrence? Mr. Forrest has had all the original docu- 
ments in his hands, and is, therefore, eminently qualified to 
speak. No one wishes to detract from Lord Lawrence's 
merits, but on that particular occasion he erred, and it was 
mainly the earnest representations of Edwardes, who insisted 
on his view being also submitted for approval, which it met 
with, not only from Lord Canning, but from Sir Bartle Frere, 
that kept his erroneous decision from being carried out with 
fatal consequences.—I am, Sir, &c., H. HAvetock. 
Ealing. 





THE ATTITUDE OF INDIANS TOWARDS QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Just about a year ago the Empire was mourning its 
Sovereign Lady. It is perhaps hardly realised in England 
how truly Queen Victoria’s Indian subjects loved and revered 
her, how real a personality she was to them. We ourselves 
only partly knew until she was ill, and the fear at all our 
hearts threw down the barriers. In every town in India the 
natives prayed for her,—prayed in their own way, to their 
own gods and patron-saints. They would omit not even the 
least of the godlets. Who could tell where lay hidden the 
reel from which her “thread of life” seemed almost all 
unwound? It was the Festival of the Goat—Babri Id—the 
festival which comes after the long Mahommedan Lent—the 
Ramzan. Is there any connection in ideas, one wonders, 
between the Greek “tragedy” and the Goat Festival? If 
there should be, what fitter time of year than this for the 
enacting of the great tragedy of the Empire. Some of the more 
superstitious offered biack goats in sacrifice. But the entire 
population went out to pray,—the Hindoos to their temples, the 
Mahommedans to their mosques; nor was there room to hold 
the numbers who came, so the massed meetings adjourned to 
the open air. The kutba or sermon at this Mahommedan 
festival is generally political. Last year in most Indian 
towns the text was our Queen-Empress, her life and reign, 
The sermon over, they pray, bending and prostrating them- 
selves in the attitude of entreaty and self-abnegation. ‘ After 
we have fasted for many days,” said an old Mahommedan, 
“God is specially gracious in inclining His ear. So, if the 
Queen-Empress is ill at this time, ’tis because He will give 
her back to our prayers. Now will the faithful Mahommedan 
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rejoice that not even water touched his lips through his time 
of fasting!” ‘She could never die,” was the general convic- 
tion. “God will work a miracle, and give her heart new 
pulse-beats.” For in India miracles are among our daily ex- 
pectations. Our faith, our belief demands that which is 
beyond reason. The inscrutable is the converse of gods with 
men. And when the terrible news came the nation was 
stunned. Even the servants—every bearded, fierce-mous- 
tachioed man of them—came to their work clean-shaven. 
That is deep mourning for their nearest and most revered 
dead. “They say,” said the Khansamah, “they say in 
the bazaar that in England folk lie unburied for days, 
While the great Queen-Empress is still above ground 
then, would not the Hazoor prefer to fast from meat?” The 
war in South Africa had but lately roused all their feelings of 
loyalty. Said an old pensioner of the 20th Bombay Infantry 
to me,—a man so old that he remembered the taking of 
Bushire:—“I hear that English folk” (they cannot dis- 
tinguish at that distance) “are fighting against our Queen- 
Empress in South Africa. Ask my Captain Sahib to send me 
to the war, that, though I cannot fight, I may show them that 
an old Indian soldier can stand up and be shot for the 
Queen.” The attachment to Queen Victoria was surely a 
personal one, and this although the masses of the people had 
never seen her! No doubt, too, the fact that she was the 
mother of sons weighed with them. Had not the gods sealed 
her with the special mark of their favour! It was curious 
how the women regarded her Majesty. That a woman 
ruled the greatest Empire of the world seemed to them, 
somehow, compensation for their own servitude, for any 
wrongs put upon them as individuals. It is hard to 
translate the feeling into words, but time and again I 
have come across it in my wanderings. The Queen- 
Hmpress represented their reserve fund of self-respect. 
However great their personal deprivations and disabilities, 
the thought that she reigned across the seas, she, their very 
own Queen-Empress, was sufficient atonement. The husbands 
wom they served had to bow down to her. No man, however 
tvrannical, but was an atom of sand beside the Great Queen! 
That thought was their worst revenge. ‘The Queen it is 
who repays my wrongs, whether she knows of them or not.” 
Hven the ordinary form of a criminal action was significant 
tothem. ‘My son’s enemy killed him, and the Great Queen 
herself brought the murderer to justice!’’ And particularly 
was she the Queen of the widow, the long-widowed Queen. 
~ Tell me,” they would ask alike in King’s palace and peasant’s 
hut, “she could have married again and she would not 2 There 
was nothing in her religion to forbid, yet she would not? 
Whata miracle!” “She wanted to show her sympathy with 
me,” would say another. “Hi, hi!” would follow the chorus 
“There is the grace of sovereignty for you!” ‘“ But without 
toubt she was a Brahmin in one of her incarnations,” would 
‘splain some one; and with that they would shake their 
leads, content. Said one old Mahommedan woman on hear- 
ing the sad news of January 22nd: “ Alas! now will my son- 
in-law oppress my daughter.” “But why?” she was asked. 
“Oh! don’t you know? Can't you guess? The reign of the 
zreatest woman in the world is over, and all women every- 
where must suffer in consequence. Yes, certainly, now my 
vraceless son-in-law will use the strong hand of force upon 
my luckless daughter.” If history cannot produce an adequate 
parallel to Queen Victoria’s greatness, neither can history 
methinks, produce anything like the personal devotion which 
she inspired,—a devotion triumphant over space and time 
and sight.—I am, Sir, &c., CoRNELIA SORABJI. 








POETRY. 





THE NORWEGIAN SKI-RUNNER. 
ERE yet the morning’s golden bars 
Have put to flight the paling stars, 
Rap-rap along the frozen way 
Goes the ski-runner, brisk and gay. 
He leaves the hard-bound track below, 
And seeks the rolling fields of snow, 
There where the valley opens down 
Upon the quaint-set wooden town ; 





Up where the velvet pine-trees stand, 
And clothe with green a frozen land, 
He tracks the elk, and in his lair 
Awakes to life the slumbering bear. 


Upleaps the sun with glad surprise, 
And under his o’ermastering eyes 
The snowy bosom warms, and glows, 
And melts into a flood of rose. 


Frost diamonds glitter in the rays, 
And thro’ a falling golden haze 

The runner passes to the bright, 
Glad, herald burst of morning light. 


What recks he, that he bold intrudes 
Upon the Frost King’s solitudes ; 
Scales the unbroken slopes, and rides 
Triumphant down the mountain sides ? 


Long furrows clean the good ski make, 
As down their wild, mad course they take ; 
To right, to left grim boulders lift 

Their cold, grey noses through the drift. 


The forest mazes in and out, 

This way and that they twist about: 

They whistle shrill, the trees divide, 

And down the long, white lanes they glide. 


Below the twinkling lights appear, 

The lights of home the wanderer steer, 
And far athwart the northern sky 

Are flung the wizard search-lights high. 


The red wood-fire, the wholesome fare, 
The hard, clean life, the kindling air 
Are his, and blithe the Norseman sings 
The glories of his wooden wings. 
W. GiLcHRIST WILSON. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH.* 

Tus Life of one of the most highly gifted of the early 
champions of Colonial self-government and reform is a literary 
masterpiece. Whether in political contents or artistic form, 
it has hardly its equal in recent biography. Mrs. Fawcett 
has a thorough knowledge of her topic; she is rhetorical, 
epigrammatic, and sarcastic in turn; her reflections are 
wise, and her judgments are not disturbed by her pre- 
possessions, so that, to use the words of Pope, Tories 
might call her Whig, and Whigs a Tory. Furthermore, the 
book has an appendix of well-dated tables of the kind on 
which our budding historians turn their backs with such 
contempt, and some good photographs. A silhouette shows 
us the little Cornish Baronet of fourteen, nicknamed by his 
family “ the Philosopher,” from his juvenile love of poisonous 
and explosive chemicals and his habit of spending his 
pocket - money on books. Before his Cambridge days 
as a “Johnian hog” he turned his back on our insular 
commandment, “Thou shalt not learn foreign languages,” 
and soon became a masterof French. His preliminary know- 
ledge of German and Italian was perfected at Munich 
and Rome, where, besides dancing in palatial circles, 
sledging, fencing, drawing, and smoking, he dipped into 
Oriental languages, and also into Vart de s’égarer avec 
raison,—metaphysics. Attaining his majority in 1831, he 
came home to find the country in the heat of the agitation for 
Parliamentary reform. The owner of Pencarrow stood for 
East Cornwall, where the constituency was captivated by the 
aristocratic-looking young squire, with his long hair, his eye- 
glass, and his impassioned oratory, which, though over-dosed 
with personal invectives, and wanting in the formulas of 
classical eloquence, had always a persuasive force. 

In the Reformed Parliament of 1833, though pledged 
to give Lord Grey’s Government “a discriminating 
support,’ Molesworth sat as “an out-and-out Reformer.” 
Calling himself “a Radical, not a Revolutionist,” he did not 





* Life of the Right Hon. Sir William Molesworth, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. By 
Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. London: Macmillan and Co. (8s. 6d.] 
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inherit a grain of the subversive spirit of the school of Sir 


Francis Burdett and Orator Hunt, neither was he infected 
by the temper in which our modern demagogues arraign 
government by the rich. His Cornish intimate, CharleS’ 
Buller, called the Whigs “a heartless, spiritless canaille,” 
and his own letters call them “miserable brutes” and 
“slippery dogs.’ Soon he grumbled at his friend for 
“growing Whiggish,” while Buller tried to moderate the 
acrimonious onslaughts on the Whig party as a whole to 
which his juvenile associate was so prone. Molesworth’s 
close relations with Bentham, the Mills, and the Grotes are 
admirably illustrated by the authoress, who shows how the 
Grotes—especially the lady—were rather too ready to treat 
the refined, rich, aspiring Baronet of twenty-three as a pupil 
and disciple. However, it was not till four years had passed 
that Sir William said that he had “declared himself inde- 
pendent of the Grote clique,” who were really Whigs in disguise. 
He was generally far in advance of his age. Not till 1870 did 
the House of Commons accept the doctrines on primary 
scholars, pupil teachers, training colleges, and the like 
adumbrated in Molesworth’s maiden speech of 1834 on Roe- 
buck’s Motion on education. Spurred on by Radical pressure, 
the House actually agreed to a grant of £20,000,—one six- 
hundredth part of the sum now annually spent on our present 
belated attempt to catch up some of the foreign rivals by 
whom, to the detriment of our industry and commerce, we 
are still distanced in elementary and technical education. It 
was Molesworth who floated the first organ of the “ Philo- 
sophie” Radicals by handing to the eitor-expectant, John 
Stuart Mill, a cheque for £4,000. Again, the “ Rads.” had no 
London centre of gravity ; Brooks's was too ultra-Whig to 
suit them as a place of resort, neither was it a dining club. 
Thanks to the young Baronet’s diplomacy, and the energies 
of Hume, the “slippery dogs” were induced to join in the 
foundation of the now familiar ornament of Pall Mall, the 
Reform Club, membership of which was accepted by nearly 
the whole Whig Cabinet, with the Dukes of Sussex and 
Norfolk. 


There followed one of those revulsions of the political 
needle which are our racial speciality. The electorate, 
tired of the Whigs and “King Mob,” did not believe in the 
Radicals, who were so weakened by discomfitures and 
desertions: that Charles Buller said “I see what we 
are coming to, Grote; in no very long time from this, only 
you and I will be left to ‘tell’ Molesworth,” while Macaulay 
afterwards remarked that the Radicals were reduced to 
“Grote and his wife.’ As Mrs. Fawcett observes, with a 
thought perhaps of a more modern situation, they were partly 
drowned out by “ the flood of loyalty that greeted the acces- 
sion of the young Queen,” which made Grote pour forth daily 
lamentations on the death of King William IV. 


In the great movement of reform which regenerated our 
Colonial Empire, it is not easy tosay how far Wakefield planted, 
and Molesworth, with hisallies, Buller, the Mills, Lord Durham, 
and Rintoul of the Spectator, watered. It was Molesworth who 
moved for the appointment of the Transportation Committee 
of 1837, in which sat Sir R. Peel and Lord John Russell, and 
who, as its chairman, drew up the Report that sealed the fate 
of the system which, as a local expert said, had turned parts 
of Van Diemen’s Land and New South Wales into cesspools 
overflowing with the most bestial and devilish elements of 
humanity. Of Sir William and his coadjutors we may shortly 
say that the pacification of Canada after the rebellion of 
1837-38 was largely their work, that they were the authors of 
Colonial self-government, and of the settlement of 
South Australia and New Zealand on the lines of 
systematic colonisation. Very remarkable in the light of our 
newest experiences is a prophetic strain in a speech 
delivered by Molesworth just half a century ago: “I feel con- 
vinced that if the Colonies were governed as they ought to 
be, they would gladly and willingly come to the aid of the 
Mother-country in any just and necessary war.” As Mrs, 
Fawcett shows, the statesman who was an Imperialist before 
his time was always doing battle with what he called 
“the blundering vacillations and procrastination” of tke 
Colonial Office, let alone the Little Englanders of the 
Manchester School, with their “perish India,” their denun- 
gations of Malta and Gibraltar, and their warnings to John 





Bull to begin “cleansing his house from this stuff,’— 
doctrines still represented amongst us. 

During the four years in which Molesworth viewed the 
political world through the loopholes of his Cornish retreat 
his predominant feeling was that of Candide—dl faut 
cultiver notre jardin: and he devoted his energies as a 
scientific botanist to the improvement of his parterres 
and plantations, now owned by his surviving sister, Mrs, 
R. Ford, herself no mean proficient in garden lore. This 
volume gives a lovely vision of the lawns of Pencarrow 
with the Roman fountain and the huge amphitheatre 
of granite rocks of his creation, of the stream fringed with 
rare Oriental plants, the beds of japonicas and passion 
flowers, the avenues of araucarias of forest growth, the rare 
pines, the huge rookery whose evening visitors darken the 
sky as it were with a black snowstorm. Here, register and 
measuring-rod in hand, and in the adjoining hothouses, accom- 
panied by his beloved dogs, ‘ Gurth,’ ‘Brenda,’ and ‘ Blacky,’ 
he would pass hours which, looking to his feeble health, 
might have been better spent in hunting and shooting. In 
his three libraries Sir William slaved at high mathematics 
and optics, collated texts for his sixteen-volume edition of 
Hobbes, and read, alas! for the third time that jumble of 
garbled facts and refuted “laws,” the Philosophie Positive of 
Comte. No wonder if at a Pencarrow gathering, which in- 
cluded visitors like Charles Austin, Monckton Milnes, and the 
Grotes, the Greek historian’s wife found that their host's “ vast 
stock of knowledge” almost overweighted the resources of his. 
highly intellectual guests. On one of these occasions Charles 
Austin immortalised himself by the remark that the ways of 
the araucaria were enough to puzzle a monkey. This was the 
origin of the popular name of that tree,—“ monkey puzzle.” 


As te certain sentimental tangles which led to no result 
because Molesworth was called ‘an infidel in religion,’ we 
may mention that the “Miss X. [lady No. 2]” of this book 
was nearly related to Charles Buller. In 1844 Sir William 
married a widow, Mrs. Temple West, who had been “on the 
stage ”’(to be exact, read “concert-singer’’). Mrs. Grote’s rough- 
Shod appreciations of a union which, to her mind, was a blot 
on the escutcheon of the ancient line of Pencarrow being 
repeated to Molesworth, he broke off his intercourse with the 
lady and her husband. But he sent Grote copies of the newly 
printed Leviathan and Behemoth, receiving in return the 
instalments of the great work which laid down that the 
Pelasgi were “ not knowable,” and that the leather-seller Cleon 
was a well-bred Liberal of the moderate type. The aristocratic 
gall of his former “chum and partner” was superfluous ; 
whether at the little dinners for which he became famous, or 
in other social aspects, the fascinating lady fully sustained 
the dignity of Eaton Place. 

As First Commissioner of Works in the Aberdeen Cabinet 
of 1852, Molesworth planned the present Westminster 
Bridge, and at the risk of “rousing the Sabbatarian lion” 
opened Kew Gardens on Sundays, while, true to his furor 
hortensis, he started the ornamental gardening of the parks. 
Though opposed to the peace-at-any-price faction, and to 
“splendid isolation,” he began by objecting to the Crimean 
War; but, following the advice of Polonius to his son, when 
our quarrel with Russia was past healing he urged the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the struggle. In “closing years” Mrs. 
Fawcett is not quite equal to herself, and she is unaware that 
Sir William did not belong tothe inner circle of the Cabinet, 
so that he was at first unacquainted with the circumstances 
that preceded the advance of the allied fleets to the Bosphorus. 
Our authoress, always impartial, disapproves Molesworth’s re- 
pudiation of Palmerston’s civis Romanus sum, and firing up at 
the very thought of “the meanness of the scuttle in South 
Africa” of 1854, denounces her hero’s defence of the abandon- 
ment of the Orange River Territory in the said year, and 
consoles herself by thinking of the “penitence and humilia- 
tion” to which that ancient act of “pusillanimity” has 
brought us now. Buller and Lord Durham being gone, the 
city wdile was the right man for the Secretaryship of the 
Colonies, given him by Palmerston in 1855, an appointment 
highly popular in Australia and Canada. But the responsi- 
bilities of office were now more than his enfeebled constitu- 
tion could support. After three months’ tenure of his new 
post, succumbing to the burden of power, he joined the ranks 
of the “inheritors of unfulfilled renown.” 
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MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’S “ MISCELLANIES.” * 
Mr. Brrrewt prefaces his new book with a number of 
delightful quotations, apparently by way of explaining the 
publication of it. It is hardly necessary to say that anything 
in the way of explanation or excuse is entirely unnecessary ; 
but we are thus pleasantly reminded of the opinions of 
several famous men on miscellaneous criticism such as Mr. 
Rirrell loves. Lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Johnson at their 
head, each of this company has something suggestive to say. 

The book itself is equal to anything that Mr. Birrell has 
done. The style of the various essays is as light and graceful 
as ever; with seeming carelessness of touch and remark, the 
author almost invariably leaves us a little wiser than he 
found us on any chosen subject, and scatters light round him 
as he goes swiftly and casually on his way. Like Obiter Dicta, 
Res Judicatae, and the rest, this volume is full of keen obser- 
yation, delicate criticism, and kindly satire. And: in this 
volume, perhaps specially, we seem to find deeper thought on 
the greatest subjects, such as religion and politics, notably in 
the essays on the Reformation, Christian Evidences, and the 
House of Commons. This last, as well as two or three others 
in the book, was delivered as a lecture or an address. 

The essay called “Christian Evidences” is a remarkable 
example of the way in which a thoughtful man of the world, 
logically minded, now finds himself compelled to approach 
the subject. Probably many of us may not feel inclined to 
follow Mr. Birrell all the way: “Christianity presents itself 
to the mind imperatively or not at all.” There is a good deal 
involved in this, more, perhaps, than is to be found behind 
the bright clouds that surround Bishop Westcott’s theology. 
Mr. Birrell quotes largely from him, and then, we think, 
intends to lead us beyond him. We may be mistaken, but 
the essay, “ What, then, did Happen at the Reformation{?” 
does not seem to show much sympathy with the Anglican 
Church, or with any of the modern growths of Nonconformity. 
Here the keenest, the most burning question of all is touched 
with a fearless hand. We will not do more than point our 
readers to this essay, which might rouse a good deal of strong 
feeling in people of widely different opinions. We think that 
Mr. Birrell answers his own question, though he apparently 
leaves it an open one, and that his answer wil] not please any 
of the various minds that meet together under the shadow of 
“the English obedience.” 

One of the most characteristic of these essays is that on 
“James Anthony Froude.’ Here a very easy comparison 
with another writer gives us the opportunity of appreciating 
Mr. Birrell’s tone of mind and way of working. Take Mr. 
Froude on Erasmus. But first Mr. Birrell, in the quick, 
light way which gives so much in a few sentences, sets 
Mr. Froude’s temper of mind clearly before us. He wrote 
what he was pleased to call history with one object and from 
one point of view. The point of view was hatred of sacer- 
dotalism, and the object was its destruction. “If only he 
was about this business he did not mind blundering about his 
facts ; a misquotation or two never disturbed his night’s rest.” 
All Mr. Froude’s writings are covered by these remarks, his 
last book, Erasmus, as much as or more than any. Those who 
have lately read Renaissance Types will remember with what 
earnest indignation, what flat contradiction, Mr. Lilly meets Mr. 
Froude’s presentment of Erasmus. Mr. Birrell’s treatment of 
the same subject is as the thrust of a light sword to the blows 
ofa bludgeon. We know well from his other writings that Mr. 
Froude’s prejudices are not his, and we should be surprised 
indeed to find him out in a misquotation or a wrongly stated 
fact. But this is how he deals with the matter :— 

“ Froude took as his text the letters of Erasmus, and selecting 
from them those passages which most interested him as he read 
them, translated them from the Latin into racy English, passing 
upon them as he went along his familiar commentary. The 
result is a most fascinating volume. Erasmus seems alive once 
more. Whether Froude’s Erasmus is the true Erasmus is, of 
course, matter of controversy. All Mr. Froude would ever have 
said is, ‘It is my notion of Erasmus. What is yours?’ Good 
history or bad, it 1s a blow in the face of Neo-Catholicism, and 

perhaps that is all Mr. Froude ever meant it to be.” 
Ifit were necessary at this time of day to settle Froude’s 
claims as historian and biographer, the writer of the above 
would not be found on the side of the defendant. But the 
method of attack is wonderful in its lightness, its apparent 
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carelessness. With a smile and a shrug the critic dismisses 
all those volumes. He calls them what they are, delightful 
reading. He kindly says: “The fact remains that for the 
ordinary thinking man who has taken his degree, an ounce of 
mother-wit is often worth a pound of clergy, and that even 
the so-called history of an inaccurate genius may be not only 
more amusing but more profitable reading than the blameless 
work of a duller nature.” Such literary judgments are of 
those which add to the happiness of life. They lift the mind 
into that atmosphere of amenity and grace which is the home 
of ideal criticism. They gave Mr. Birrell’s former volumes 
their special charm, and are to be found quite as plentifully 
in this one. 

One of the best and most useful of the essays collected here 
is that on Walter Bagehot, whose writings are not yet as 
universally known as they ought to be and will be. One of 
the liveliest is, “ Is it Possible to Tell a Good Book from a Bad 
Oue ?” which was delivered as an address in Edinburgh. 
Among his remarks on the training of taste Mr. Birrell says 
some fine things on reverence for tradition in our literary 
admirations, pointing out that it is “no easy matter to become 
a classic.” At the same time he does not at all favour blind 
admiration by tradition, and of course he is right; but we 
wish he had not said: “Far better really to admire Miss 
Gabblegoose’s novels than pretend to admire Miss Austen’s.” 
It seems like an encouragement to all the ignorance, shal- 
lowness, and conceit of which the world is so full. For 
our part, we see no hope for a person with a real enthusiasm 
for Miss Gabblegoose. On the other hand, if one has 
sufficient grains of humility in one’s composition to accept 
Miss Austen on the witness of a century, and without much 
confidence in one’s own judgment, to try, even to pretend, to 
admire her, without any present conviction that she is 
admirable, there may be a fair chance that light will dawn on 
such a patient soul. But good taste is for ever beyond the 
reach and out of the capacity of Miss Gabblegoose’s sincere 
devotee. He will not read Mr. Birrell’s essays, or take any 
other equally good means of improving his intellect. He 
will remain a half-educated person; honest, possibly—but 
honesty in a raw and blatant state, like truthfulness and 
other good qualities, may become disastrous to its possessor, 
and in its consequences to the rest of the world. 





DANTE AND GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO.* 


Ir is striking to contrast the little we know, or ever shall 
know definitely, about Shakespeare with the comparatively 
much we know, or may know, about Dante. We learn next to 
nothing about Shakespeare from internal, and very little from 
external, evidence; we learn much about Dante from both 
sources. The interesting work whose title heads this article 
is an illustration in point. We still possess and can read the 
works of the master and the companions of Dante’s youth, of 
the rivals of his manhood, of the adorers, if not the pupils, of 
his age. What is happening in his case is what has happened 
in the case of others. His friends, his contemporaries, his 
“circle,” had been forgotten or had fallen into shadow. But. 
as the central orb is once more brightly lighted up by fuller 
knowledge the satellites reappear. That fuller knowledge we 
are acquiring every day, thanks to works like those of Dr- 
Moore and Dr. Toynbee, referred to in these pages, and 
thanks to books like this before us, and very curious it is. 
Dante has long been known asa scholar anda poet. It seems he 
was in all probability not only a scholar but also a professor, 
and was not only a poet but only just missed being a poet- 
laureate. Next in importance to the greatness of his great poem 
itself, and intimately connected with it, is the fact that he wrote 
it in Italian and not in Latin. That he wrote several prose 
works and letters in Latin, that he actually began his Divine 
Comedy in the same tongue, is generally known. That at the end 
of his life he wrote some poems in Latin, and that they have 
been preserved, is not to the same extent common knowledge. 
They are, itis true, mentioned by Boccaccio in his Life of Dante. 
And they have been repeatedly printed, translated, and com- 
mented on by German, English, and Italian scholars, especially 
by J. G. Orelli, better known as a commentator on the ancient 


* Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio. Including a Critical Edition of the Text 
of Dante’s Eclogae Latinae and of the Poetic Remains of Giovanni del Virgilio. 
By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., and Edmund G, Gardner, M,A, London: 
Archibald Constable and Co, [12s,] 
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than on the modern classics, by Dean Plumptre, and by Car- 
ducci. He, indeed, was the first, as our editors generously 
say, who pointed out their importance for the story of 
Dante’s closing years. But their full significance still 
remained to be shown. It is to bring out this significance to 
the last atom, that is the effort of this handsome and 
scholarly volume. The poems in question are two Latin 
letters in verse couched in the form of eclogues, and written 
in answer to two similar pieces by an Italian poet, Giovanni 
del Virgilio, a Professor in the University of Bologna. Del 
Virgilio had begun the poetical correspondence by suggesting 
that Dante, whose genius he recognised, but whose genius he 
thought was not sufficiently recognised by the world, should 
write a patriotic poem in Latin, and should then be crowned 
with a laurel wreath by the University of Bologna. That 
Dante should be invited to seek immortality by writing a set 
poem in Latin and becoming a poet-laureate may seem to us 
the height of absurdity. But Dante did not treat it as 
absurd. To become literally a poet-laureate of Florence was, 
he tells us himself in one of the most touching passages 
of the Divine Comedy, the summit of his ambition, and 
he replies quite seriously, if in an assumed form, in this sense, 
saying that he hopes soon to finish the Paradiso, and then to 
receive the crown by his ancestral Arno. Delighted at 
having “drawn” Dante at all, and also lured him into a 
Latin poem, del Virgilio returned to the charge, and invited 
Dante to come and meet the great poet—perhaps he would 
have said the greater poet—Mussato. Who was Mussato, 
the modern Englishman, as the editors recognise, will be 
inclined to ask, who thus shared with Dante del Virgilio’s 
homage? “Nothing is more difficult than to recover the 
perspective of a past age, and we can hardly realise that to 
men of their own day Mussato was beyond comparison a more 
commanding figure than Dante.” This is their startling 
answer, and this is the theme of their book. 

Setting out with the intention of merely furnishing a 
critical edition with a translation and commentary on the 
four eclogues, the editors have been led on to include the 
whole of the poetic remains of del Virgilio, and also an 
account of Mussato himself, and of another poet of import- 
ance in his day, Lovato. The story of Mussato’s career is 
very tersely and brightly treated, and throws much 
light on those times, dark in a double sense. A 
poor, literally starving, scholar of Padua, Mussato rose 
by his pen and his tongue, married into a powerful 
family, was knighted, and became a great man of affairs, a 
statesman at home and diplomat abroad. His career affords 
an interesting parallel and contrast with that of Dante himself. 
Unlike Dante, he was crowned in his native city. Like Dante, 
however, he died in exile. Like Dante, he was a lover of 
Virgil. It isno wonder, then, that he too should have received 
the tribute of a Virgilian epistle from del Virgilio, one of 
the eclogues which, with Dante’s own, form the central texts 
of this volume. The poems themselves must be called obscure. 
Of Dante’s pieces, what Bruni said is pretty much the truth: 
« Allowing that they are beautiful, they are not as good as 
plenty we have seen.” ‘They are written in the peculiar vein 
of allusive and allegorical eclogues, and when it is said that 
not only do Dante, del Virgilio, Mussato, and Robert of 
Naples figure as Tityrus and Mopsus, Muso and Poly- 
phemus, but that the students of Bologna are called “ oxen, 
sheep, and goats,” it will be seen that they bear, and indeed 
need, all the resources of editing and explanation. Fortu- 
nately, the materials for this exist. There are several MSS., 
and these contain a number of scholia. Orelli has shown that 
it is probable that the scholia were inspired by del Virgilio, 
and a French scholar has shown that it is probable that the 
best manuscript was transcribed by no lessa hand than that of 
Boccaccio himself. There are not a few difficulties. To these the 
editors have addressed themselves with energy and resource. 
One, it is true, baffles them. It is the description by Dante 
of the colour of his hair. ‘“ My locks now white,” he sings, 
“which once were yellow.” But, say Messrs. Wicksteed and 
Gardner, Boccaccio tells us that Dante’s hair and beard were 
thick, curling, and black. May not the explanation be that 
Dante, especially as he is thinking of his baptism, is referring 
to its colour still earlier, in the days of which another poet 
writes :— 

“ Ere childhood’s flaxen ringlet turned 
To black and brown on kindred brows” ? 








rieemtataieidicct 
But this is only one instance of the points of personal interest 
as regards Dante to be found in these odd little pieces, What 
is also interesting to the student of literature is the marked 
after-effect they seem to have had. Through del Virgilio 
who copied the form, they appear to have made the eclogue 
popular again, Boccaccio himeelf falling into the fashion til} 
he came under the influence of Petrarch. 

But we must leave our readers to study the book for them. 
selves. Mr. Wicksteed and Mr. Gardner are both already 
favourably known as Dante students. Their conjunction in 
this work is very happy, alike as an instance of the way in 
which the love of Dante unites men and minds of the mest 
different sort, and also in its results. Diligent and ex. 
haustive, they have shown a tendency, perhaps, to be 
even over-comprehensive and to sweep all into their 
net, as, for instance, in their Appendix, in which they 
discuss the letter, charming, it must be admitted, but too 
probably apocryphal, of Frate Ilario. Their style, again, here 
and there is a little too colloquial, and the translation they 
give of the poems sometimes rather litera! than literary. 
But these are trifles hardly worth noting. They have 
gathered together a great mass of various material, and yet 
handled it with lucidity and lightness of touch, and in conse. 
quence have produced a work which, while useful to the 
thorough student of Dante, will be in no small degree attrac. 
tive and interesting to the large and increasing class of general 
readers of the great Italian classic. 





THE OLD COURT SUBURB.* 


THE rapid growth of London during the nineteenth century 
has obscured the pleasantest aspect of the great city. Time 
was when what is now known as London was a collection of 
villages or small towns, each with its own High Street and 
its characteristic life. We can still decipher in Westminster 
the blurred features of a Cathedral city, and, despite the 
reckless destruction of ancient buildings, the relics of more 
than one provincial town may be found embedded in the 
universal encroachment of London. Good roads and easy 
locomotion have annihilated the distance which once existed 
(for instance) between Kensington and the City, and it bas 
been fortunate for London that it has been able to stretch out 
an arm, as it were, in this direction or that, to find shelter for 
its increasing inhabitants. But the obliteration of landmarks 
is always sad, however practical it may be, and we cannot 
look back without regret to the time when a journey from 
St. James’s to Fulham or Chelsea was wearisome and even 
perilous, or when a dinner at Holland House was naturally pro- 
longed toa visit. There has been an enormous gain, no doubt, 
in utility as in ease of social intercourse. But the loss is 
yet more obvious than the gain: we have sacrificed variety of 
life and character on the altar of convenience. 

Of the several towns which make up the London of to-day 
none was more elegant and fashionable than old Kensington. 
Not only did the Court rest there, as at a half-way house 
between St. James’s and Hampton; it was also a suburb of 
great houses and elegant visitors. To name the men and 
women who made it famous is to recall most that is gay and 
much that is illustrious in English history. Nor could a 
pleasanter book be found to jog the memory than Leigh 
Hunt's Old Court Suburb. It is hackwork, if you will; it is 
sentimental, as became its period; it breathes the spirit of 
the Great Exhibition; yet it is better hackwork than is 
done to-day, and it shows in every chapter the love which its 
author had for whatever was romantic in life and admirable 
in literature. Moreover, this latest edition of Leigh Hunt's 
book is not a mere reprint. It is discreetly edited by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, who has not interposed himself between 
author and reader ; it is “ embellished ” with appropriate cuts; 
and the curious may study topography and literature in its 
easy pages without fatigue, if without much improvement. 

The early history of Kensington is not very interesting, and 
itis butroughly sketched by Leigh Hunt. Originally the posses- 
sion of the de Veres, the suburb passed into the hands of the 
Earls of Oxford, from whom it was purchased by an Earl of 
Argyll, since whose time it has seen many a change of owner- 
ship. It is not until the seventeenth century that its history 
may be said to have begun, but at the Restoration it was 
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already fashionable, and since the reign of Charles IT. it has 
never lost dignity or esteem. At first it was the famous 
square that attracted fashion and talent. Thither came the 
Duchess Mancini, the daughter of Mazarin, whose beauty and 
extravagance were alike notorious, and to whom Fielding 
likened Sophia Western, that he might sound the last 
word of praise. Thereafter a vast train of great men and 
peautiful women visited Kensington,—Addison and J unius, 
Mrs. Inchbald and Lady Blessington, Wilkes and Cobbett, 
Sir David Wilkie and d’Orsay; and if they have left nothing 
pehind save their memory, that memory is enough to give a 
perpetual interest to the Court Suburb. Of the great houses 
few remain. Of the great names not one is lost. Here a 
ierrace, there a road reminds us of the distinguished men who 
made Kensington illustrious. Yet the two greatest mansions 
of them all still stand,—the Palace and Holland House. The 
history of these two is, in a sense, the history of Kensington, 
and Holland House perhaps enshrines the greater memories. 
It is the sign of a changed point of view that in Leigh 
Hunt’s eyes Addison is the great glory of Holland House, 
He tells us how Addison wauld pace the long gallery in the 
stress of literary composition, and would quicken his fancy 
with a glass at either end. He reminds us that it was here 
he called the young Earl of Warwick to his bedside to show 
him “in what peace a Christian can die.” But to this genera- 
tion Helland House does not recall Addison. We remember 
that the essayist did not pass his happiest years in Kensing- 
ton. The best of his work was done before he married Lady 
Warwick, and the author of the Spectator will always appear 
more highly distinguished than the Secretary of State. No; 
the descendants of Stephen Fox throw the most brilliant light 
upon Holland House. There it was that Charles James Fox 
spent his boyhood; there it was that his nephew, Lord Holland, 
discussed history, politics, and the universe with John Allen 
and Lord Macaulay. Thither Charles Greville went in 1838 
to meet Normanby, Melbourne, and Luttrell, and to praise 
the eloquent talk and superb acting of Lord Holland. 
Three years later Lord Holland was dead, and, as Greville 
records, “everything there was exactly the same as it 
used to be, excepting only the person of Lord Holland, 
who seems to be pretty well forgotten.”” He had been dead 
three months, but “the same talk went merrily round, the 
laugh rang loudly and frequently, and, but for the black 
mob-cap of the lady, one might have fancied that he had 
never lived, or had died half-a-century ago.” For Macaulay; 
“with the inexhaustible variety of his information,” and Mel- 
bourne, with his scholarship, were still there to show to their 
audience how eloquent talk might be; and we can only echo 
Greville’s wish that a shorthand reporter had been present to 
record their words. It is this tenancy, then, which makes us 
forget that Addison also sojourned at Holland House, and 
in the displays of conversation dimly recorded by Greville we 
overlook those lighter contests of wit which made the neigh- 
bouring Palace ring with laughter. But Leigh Hunt was too 
near Lord Holland’s own time to view his entertainments in a 
proper perspective: his mind looked back further into the 
past, and saw most distinctly the grim picture of Addison's 
declining days. 

Not less brilliant, yet in a gayer tone, was the society of 
Gore House, where Lady Blessington entertained the wits of 
London, and Count d’Orsay—not the foolish figure of a 
modern play, but the accomplished Mirabel of Disraeli’s 
invention—smiled and sparkled. Leigh Hunt cannot be 
suspected of flunkeyism, and his enthusiasm for d’Orsay is 
evidently sincere. “To see d’Orsay coming up a lobby, 
or a dining-room,” he says, “was a sight; his face was so 
delicate, his figure so manly, and his white waistcoat so 
ample and august. We happened once to see him and O’Connell 
sitting opposite one another, the latter with a waistcoat 
to match; and we were at a loss to think which had the finer 
thorax of the two—the great Irishman who thundered across 
the Channel, or the magnificent French Adonis, who seemed 
to ennoble dandyism.” But dandyism, of course, was but an 
incident to d’Orsay’s character, and Barbey d’Aurevilly, who 
knew him, denies that he was a dandy at all in the proper sense. 
At any rate, he was a man of taste and talent, whose career 
had but one serious blot upon it, and in no chapter does 
Leigh Hunt display his knowledge and sympathy to better 
purpose than the chapter devoted to the brilliant Frenchman. 





And to-day Kensington is no better than a prosaic suburb. 
When Swift went to his country lodging in the Gravel Pits he 
counted it a day’s journey, and once upon a time could hardly. 
reach his destination by reason of the foul roads. But now 
a cab will carry you the distance without fear of highwaymen 
or of a broken axle. The greater convenience is plain to gee, 
yet the present writer is not sure that he likes,the change... _ 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. FREDERICK GREENWOOD’s “ Violent Proposal,’ which 
stands first of the three articles on South Africa in the new 
Nineteenth Century, is a vigorous plea for the exclusion of 
foreign immigration of every sort into our South African 
territory for some years to come. The proposal violates our 
traditions, he admits, but, on the other hand, the policy of 

“bars down” will let an unlimited swarm of Anglophobe 
Continentals into South Africa “at the moment when the 
conquered Dutch are at their sorest and most eager for sym- 
pathy.” The effects of this influx—economic and otherwise 
—are traced by Mr. Greenwood with his usual ability. British 
settlers, he contends, will be swamped, while the underground 
treasure of the Rand will be squandered in a mighty “ boom” 
of five years’ duration. It seems to us that between the whole- 
sale “ Xenelasia”’ advocated by Mr. Greenwood, and thesuicidal 
hospitality to all foreigners, desirable and undesirable, which 
he regards as the other alternative, a vigilant Administration 
will be able to strike a judicious balance. Mr. P. Leys 
(formerly Consul-General for North Borneo) is all for the 
importation of Chinese labour for the Rand. Viewed in vacuo, 
there is, no doubt, much to recommend the proposal. But it 
leaves entirely out of sight the question of a growing 
Kaffir population deprived alike of the safety-valve of 
tribal warfare and the discipline of labour.——Sir Wemyss, , 
Reid’s diary of last month is chiefly devoted to the 
Chamberlain-Biilow episode. Sir Wemyss Reid does not 
mince matters in speaking of ‘German Anglophobia, and 
he puts the case rather neatly by saying that “in this condi- 
tion of besotted ignorance and prejudice, they [the Germans] 
seem really to have believed that Mr. Chamberlain attributed 
to the German army of 1870 all the incredible atrocities which 
it has pleased the scribblers and caricaturists of the Fatherland 
to ascribe to the British army in South Africa.” With regard 
to Count von Bilow, Sir Wemyss Reid is doubly indignant,— 
first, for his innuendos against England ; secondly, because he 
has obliged good Liberals to side with Mr. Chamberlain, who, 
he frankly, though somewhat ruefully, admits, “is master of . 
the situation, and has been made stronger as a member of the 
Government than he ever was before.’ Another point of 
interest in the article is the emphasis laid on Lord Rosebery’s 
aloofness: ‘‘ Lord Rosebery has drawn a straight line of his 
own,—a line as clearly distinct from that of the Liberal 
Imperialists on the one side as from that of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman on the other. Each side may choose to claim 
him as its own, but neither side can do so with any hope ot 
success 80 long as the Chesterfield speech remains unamended.” 
The lonely ploughman, then, still maintains an attitude of 
splendid isolation. We view all these commentaries on Lord 
Rosebery not without misgiving. As he himself has written 
of Lord Shelburne, “ his good faith was always exemplary, but 
always in need of explanation.” —-Mr.ClementEdwardsin avery 
temperate article adopts a reasonable attitude on the question 
of the incorporation of Trade-Unions. He suggests a new 
Trade-Union Act providing for two categories of Unions. 
(1) Those who wish to be voluntary associations, and (2) those 
who desire to be clothed with all the attributes and capacities 
of corporations——Mr. Herbert Paul’s paper on “ Art and 
Eccentricity ” is four-fifths of it excellent and pungent criti- 
cism. When, however, he descends to concrete instances of 
the ‘‘ base grotesque in literature” he is grossly unfair. To 
disparage Mr. Kipling on the strength of the “ Barrack-room 
Ballads ” without even mentioning any other work from his 
pen shows a lack of perspective strange in a writer of Mr. 
Paul's ability. 

In the Contemporary the inevitable subject of Anglo- 
German relations occupies the foremost place. The gist of 
the article is contained in the following sentences :—‘“ Anglo- 
phobia has been endemic in the Fatherland for several years 
The Kaiser's telegram to President Kruger gave it 
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fresh pabulum anda strong impetus. The South African War 
raised it to its highest power. Nothing, therefore, that Mr. 
Chamberlain was capable of saying to a British audience could 
possibly render that animosity more envenomed.” But the 
writer, who veils his identity under the pseudonym of “ Ogniben,” 
atters a special and much-needed word of warning in regard to 
the Kaiser, whom he regards as “ probably the cleverest states- 
man of the day.” “None but the heroically credulous,” he 
contends, “can doubt that one of the motives of his visit [a 
year ago] was to gain by fair means that which it was impos. 
sible to wrest by violence,’—viz., the satisfactory arrange- 
ment of the Samoan question, and our concession on the 
subject of the Baghdad-Anatolian railways. ‘“ The difference 
between his people and him is only one of ways and means. 
His aims are theirs. He has often made it clear that he 
would not hesitate a moment to translate this hatred of 
England into overt acts of a map-changing character if the 
moment were seasonable and the conditions favourable. But 
they are not; hence he is forced to disregard his people’s 
sentiments while furthering their interests.” For the rest, 
the writer devotes a good deal of space to quotations from the 
frankly anti-British writings of Professor Delbriick, a persona] 
friend of the Kaiser, whose motto would seem to be Delenda est 
Britannia, and to an analysis of the recent “deals” between 
Germany and England, which, in his view, are all conducted 
on the principle das ut non dem. Finally, after predicting 
that the next German move will have for its aim the estrange- 
ment of the United States from Great Britain, he concludes 
that “ because Germany is resolved to be the enemy, it does 
not follow that any other European State is suitable or needful 
asanally...... Self-sufficiency is an essential characteristic 
of a world Empire.” He holds that the right way to secure this 
end has been indicated in Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that 
“we shall have to take into account the opinion of the 
Colonies,”—pointing, as its corollary, to a Customs Union, 
an inter-Colonial Parliament, and decentralisation at home. 
—NMr. W. M. Orook, writing as an avowed member of the 
extreme Left wing, an Irishman, and a Home-ruler, replies 
with spirit to Mr. E. T. Cook’s denunciation of the “ Copper- 
heads.” The article is a strange mixture of moderation and 
violence. The Liberal Unionist party is responsible for the 
South African War. The House of Lords is compared to 
Mr. Kriiger's oligarchy. Then“ Russia, and in many respects 
Germany, is more tyrannical than the worst alleged against 
the South African Republic. Does that give us the right to 
annihilate them?” Mr. Cook is not to be disposed of by such 
arguments as these. We note, in conclusion, that Mr. Crook, 
in a defence of “rebels,” includes in his “sainted list” with 
Washington, Cromwell, Milton, Hofer, Hampden, &c., Willie 
Louw, a Cape rebel recently executed for murder in South 
Africa. Mr. J. A. Hobson’s paper on “ The Restatement 
of Democracy ”’ is interesting. He holds that while there is 
grave danger of bureaucracy under existing conditions, there 
is no reason to suppose that a real democracy can dispense 
with a skilled official class. He regards, then, a permanent 
legislative service as an essential of a real democracy, “ which 
must solve the question of conjoining legitimate authority 
and public use of expert politicians with a right and constant 
practice of instruction, suggestion, and veto through repre- 
sentatives. ..... The conditions of a really effective expert 
officialism are two; such a real equality of educational oppor- 
tunities as shall draw competent officials from the whole 
people, and such a growth of public intelligence and 
conscience as shall establish the real final control of govern- 
ment for society in its full organic structure.”——Mr. 
Pernell’s lively article on motors and cycles is disfigured by 
his astonishingly violent tirade against the horse. We trust 
that this outrageous attack on the noble animal may not 
escape due castigation. Here is material for an excellent 
philippic.——Dr. E. J. Dillon’s essay of “The Art and Ethics 
of Maxim Gorky” combines censure and praise in almcs’ 
equal degrees. We gather from Dr. Dillon that Gorky’s 
ethics are worthless, and his art most imperfect, but that he 
is an interesting literary phenomenon. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Edward Dicey traces the historical 
connection between the Liberal party and the Boers since Mr. 
Gladstone’s capitulation. The object of this article, “The 
War and the Liberals,” is to show that owing to what has 








Boer belief that the Liberals would be their friends if they 
were in power. The post-Majuba policy left the Boers with 
two fixed ideas,—one was that in the field we were their 
inferiors, the other that whatever happened the Liberals could 
be depended on to support their policy of independence ang 
neutralise the wishes of English Imperialists. That the Boers had 
many reasons to justify their belief we have only to remembe 
the following incidentsas stated by Mr. Dicey,—Mr. Gladstone’, 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere, and the consequent abandonment 
of the scheme for the federation of South Africa, followed by 
the inglorious peace of 1881. Of this peace Mr. Dicey says ; 
“The Volksraad, which was convoked to ratify the Conven. 
tion, declined to do so for many weeks, on the plea that the 
terms were not such as the Transvaal had a right to demand; 
and it was only after Mr. Gladstone had intimated to the 
Boer leaders that he would be prepared to modify the treaty 
later on if it proved in any respect unsatisfactory, that the 
Volksraad ratified the Convention on the 14th October, 1881.” 
After this came the disastrous muddling of Lord Derby when 
remodelling the Convention. Instead of a plain definition, a 
muddy mixture of words was arrived at which each side 
interpreted in a way the other could not agree to. So the 
tale runs till we come to the support given to the 
enemies of the country by a Liberal faction, and the half. 
hearted support of the national policy by the bulk of the 
party. Mr. Dicey asks, Can it be wondered at that people as 
ignorant as the Boers should be incapable of appreciating 
that the national growth of the Imperialistic idea is too strong 
now to be put aside by the traditional Liberal policy p——* A 
Bismarck en Pantoufles” is a clever study of Count von Biilow 
by “ Pollex.” The main idea is that the German Chancellor 
is an amateur and a feuilletonist who has succeeded in throw- 
ing away a very promising situation for his country by 
pandering to German Anglophobia and indulging in cheap 
* scores ” and unveracious diplomatic triumphs. For some time 
past England has made advances to Germany and shown a 
conciliatory, not to say wooing, attitude. This the Chancellor 
took for a sign of weakness, and in his speech after Colenso 
he significantly quoted Lord Salisbury’s dictum that the weak 
nations were becoming weaker and the strong stronger. He 
inferred that our apology for the seizure of the‘ Bundesrath’ 
was extorted, not freely given. Then came the agreement with 
us about the integrity of China, which when made was at once 
explained to Russia to be merely a plan for limiting England’s 
influence on the Yangtse, and not for interfering in Man- 
churia. Last of all comes the complete disillusionment of 
England by the speech lecturing Mr. Chamberlain. After 
these successive episodes, what hope is there that England will 
give a friendly hand to Germany in realising dreams of world- 
policy ; furthermore, is an understanding between usand Russia, 
which the action of Germany has made possible, desired at 
Berlin ?——Dr. Todhunter discusses “Blank Verse on the 
Stage,” with the hope of making actors realise how important 
it is for them to have a sense of metre if they wish to do 
justice to the poetic drama. He points out most truly that 
an actor cannot hope to realise and interpret the true meaning 
of a passage in Shakespeare unless he can give the true 
rhythm of the lines. The moresubtle the meaning the more 
subtle the sound. The actor’s knowledge of elocution from 
the high standpoint of verse is usually primitive, and therefore 
the only passages as a rule which are tolerably enun- 
ciated are those in which the passion is strong and 
marked, and so likewise the verse. But when it comes 
toa play like Twelfth Night, inability to understand and give 
forth all the subtle harmonies of the verse results—as in a 
recent revival of the play—in the absence of the poetic 
emotion and inner meaning of the work. Some actors seem 
to try very hard to make verse sounl like prose, and as Dr, 
Todhunter says, “this astonishing feat is sometimes accom. 
plished by the skilful employment of perverted ingenuity in 

evading the rhythm.” 

The National Review maintains its prestige as the British 
organ par excellence of “world-politics.” Anglo-German 
relations claim prominence here as in the other reviews, and 
are treated with epigrammatic incisiveness by the well-known 
Jewish publicist, Dr. Max Nordau, in his paper on “ Con- 
tinental Anglophobia.” Inquiries into the origin of the 
Continental hatred of England, as Dr, Nordau evidently 
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ractical meaning,—in a word, whether it should be allowed 
to influence English policy, and what should be the nature of 
thet influence. Here his advice is summed up in the observa- 
tion that England is too strong to be nervous because insulting 
remarks are shouted at her from a distance. “ Anglophobia 
has nowhere assumed the form of actions of which the 
English people and English Government are compelled to 
take cognisance.” There Dr. Max Nordau has misread the 
significance of the affaive Biilow, which has made even Glad- 
stonian Liberals side with {Mr. Chamberlain, and stirred 
the indignation of Canada and Australasia. He is 
absurdly incorrect, as we show in another column of our 
present issue, in regarding the cult of Joan of Arc as a cause 
of Anglophobia in France. It is largely a modern cult, and 
1t numbers as fervent devotees in England as in France. 
—The article on “The Problem of Vienna,’ by “ Free 
Tance,” should be read in connection with Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett’s “A British Tribute to Hungary.” “ Free 
Lance” expresses a hope that Austria’s difficulty will prove 
Hungary's opportunity—but in a sense opposed to that usually 
conveyed by the saying—.e., that she will come to the rescue, as 
in the days of Maria Theresa, and so “ acquire a certain lead in 
the monarchy that might amply compensate her for imprac- 
ticable dreams of separate national existence.” For the rest, 
he writer believes that while the language problem is by no 
means an insuperable difficulty, there is a growing conviction 
amongst the sanest Austrians that the Parliamentary dead- 
lock can only be ended by a resumption of absolute power by 
the Crown. He further contends that Austria will never have 
a fair chance until she is rid of the incubus of the Triple 
Alliance, which is now regarded with common hostility by 
Hungarians, Poles, and Czechs. Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett’s article is more retrospective and historical, but he 
emphasises the contrast between Hungary’s attitude to 
Great Britain over the war in South Africa and that of the 
other Continental Powers, and dwells on the reasons, senti- 
meutal and otherwise, for our taking a warmer interest in 
Hungary's well-being. No one should miss the interestmg 
forecast of the coming General Election in France by M. Cornély, 
the late editor of the Figaro, who gives M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
the comfortable majority of a hundred votes; or Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s delightful genial essay on William Godwin’s novels. 
It is not given to every essayist to render a bore interesting, 
but Mr. Stephen has succeeded triumphantly. Sir Vincent 
Caillard, in a long paper on Imperial Finance, copiously 
illustrated with tables and diagrams, paves the way to an 
attack on the citadel of Free-trade, The central thesis of the 
present paper is contained in the following paragraph :— 

“Ny contention is that (naturally within limits, for if the 
whole world were at war, trade would cease) it is a state of war, 
and not, as is almost always contended, a state of peace, in great 
countries other than herself, which favours the trade of Great 
Britain; that our prosperity between 1860 and 1872 was there- 
fore largely due to the wars of other countries, and less than its 
advocates believe to the blessings of free trade; and that the 
change from a period of continual wars which crippled one or 
other of our competitors, retarded their development, and threw 
a portion of their trade into our hands, toa period of prolonged 
peace, is one which has so altered for us the conditions of compe- 
tition, that it is vain for us to imagine that because a certain 
fiscal system may have been good for us then, it must therefore 
necessarily be good for us now, and for all time.” 

Blackwood has another instalment of “ On the Heels of De 
Wet,” which is excellent reading. If the state of things 
described actually existed there is no wonder that the Boer 
General was not caught last time. The cavalry brigade at 
whose birth we assisted in the former article is shown us 
preparing to start, and we are told how the Intelligence officer 
walked out into the dark from a veld railway station for the 
purpose of organising an Intelligence Department for the 
brigade. How it was to be done he did not know. Happily 
he stumbled upon a Colonial trooper of Rimington’s, who 
proceeded to create the Department on the spot. But this 
improvisation was hardly adequate, though carried out in a 
most spirited way by the “tiger” at a Boer farm, while the 
officer let out important information by mistake to the 
daughter of the farmer, who was on commando in the neigh. 
bourhood. The narrative is accompanied by a map of De 
Wet's invasion “from the note-book of a Staff officer,” which 
shows both the line De Wet ought to have taken and the 
line he did take. Had he acted as he was expected to 
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nothing of the kind. The writer is very severe on the high 
military authorities who make plans and expect them to be 
carried out perfectly by people whom they have only supplied 
with imperfect means, as, for instance, the Intelligence 
Department here described. “Prospecting on the Gem- 
fields of Australia” is a curious account of the awful desert, 
with its heat and want of water, a desert which, as the writer 
says, Nature has ironically strewn with jewels. Opal isthe gem 
sought in the camps described by the writer. This is found 
by digging at no great depth. The heat and dryness described 
seem worse than the Arctic cold of Klondyke. Curiously 
enough, the best means of travelling in this waste is by 
bicycle, as it needs no drink.——“‘ Linesman’s ” description of 
the two battles of Pieter’s Hill is vivid to an extraordinary 
degree. The style does not err on the side of simplicity, 
but the power is undoubted with which these awful days 
of bombardment and fighting are described. Few things 
we have read about the war are more terrible, but 
the writer, who was there, intimates that it is nothing to 
what he could say if he told all. There is something 
ghastly in the account of the duel between the English officer 
and the old Boer, each behind his shelter of stones. We 
should greatly like to hear an account of the bombardment 
of the Boer trench before the final rush, from the defenders’ 
side. According to “ Linesman,” this trench became a volcano 
of exploding shells of the most appalling kind, but yet the 
Boers stood in the midst of the explosions and fired at our 
advancing soldiers. The author says the Boers boasted they 
would go to the sea, but instead the seamen came to them 
with their long guns in that awful bombardment. 

The Monthly Review in its editorial columns applies a 
soothing poultice to the feelings of the public injured by Mr, 
Kipling’s burning lines. Even if we do not wish to accept 
the poet’s remedy unreservedly, we do not want to 
minimise the possibility of a disease. The editor seems to 
admit that there is much truth in the indictment, but also 
that there is much to be said on the other side. This is no 
doubt a truly British way of looking at the case, but one that 
does not always advance matters. Lord Carlisle in his paper 
on “ Public House Trusts” urges that it will not do to 
run away with the idea that because Lord Grey’s system 
alolishes private profit. therefore we can trust to it entirely 
to solve the great and palpable difficulties of licensing 
reform.———The “Station Study” by a “ British Official 
in East Africa” gives 2 curious insight into the working 
of one of the cog-wheels of the great machine. Life for 
the official seems to alternate violently between the 
extremes of red-tape when dealing with superior officials, 
and the common-sense administration of justice when 
dealing with natives and Indian settlers. These last seem 
to have an unbounded belief in the official's power. The two 
following telegrams, no further information being given, seem 
to assume omniscience on the part of the official. “Issa 
run away with my rifle anywhere.” “Ram Singh escaned 
with my wife and property. Please return property.” No 
means of identifying rifle or property were thought to be 
wanted. Petitions, too, afford entertainment. The petitioner 
who began his letter with “Honoured Enormity”’ little 
thought what a phrase of wide application he was inventing. 











NOVELS. 
ROSANNE.* 
Miss Nerra SyreTT, whose name has recently attained an 
enviable prominence in connection with the drama, has largely 
justified her success by the excellent new novel put forth 
under the pleasing title of Rosanne.—How attractive and 
ornamental, one may parenthetically remark, names judiciously 
constructed on the portmanteau system can be!—Here are 
neatness of construction, well-turned dialogue, and concise- 
ness of style. More than that, while the author shows no dis- 
position to shirk the elemental facts of life, her treatment is 
inarked by sanity and sobriety. Nine modern writers out of 
ten would have rounded off the present plot with a lethal finale, 
and we are not prepared to deny that such a termination 
would have violated the canons of probability. The unequal 
contest for the affections of a man between an adoring but 





* Rosanne. By Netta Syrett, London: Hurst and Blackett. (68) 
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faded wife and a merciless young beauty is apt to lead to 
unmitigated disaster, as the readers of Matilde Serao’s 
Fantasia will readily admit. But Miss Syrett has shown 
logic as well as courage in avoiding a sensational catas- 
trophe. The splendid magnanimity of the wife, at the 
crisis of her fortunes, was really her best policy in dealing 
with a man who was chivalrous as well as susceptible; and 
after all Rosanne, the disturbing factor in the situation, 
though hampered, was not entirely controlled by heredity. It 
was just the piece of herself that she owed to neither of her 
parents, the element of soundness that bad kept her straight 
hitherto, that rendered her amenable to wiser counsels and 
saved her from shipwreck. 


The scene of Rosanne is the common ground on which 
Bohemian and Boeotian London meet. A brilliant, irregular 
painter has a prosperous stockbroking brother, and the 
scenes in the opening chapters alternate between the studio 
and Stuccovia. Dick Lavell, the painter, married a dancing 
girl, a beautiful vixen, who ruined his life and left him one 
child, Rosanne, who inherits her mother’s beauty and her 
father’s artistic tastes, adding to them, as we have said, just 
that element of individuality which is destined to prove her 
salvation. At the opening of the story Dick Lavell is already 
on the down grade, and, conscious of his own weakness, 
at the suggestion of a young artist named Clifford, 
who is sincerely interested in the beautiful undisciplined 
child, resolves to send Rosanne to a school recommended 
by Clifford’s aunt. In half-adozen years Lavell dies 
of drink, Rosanne has left school—where, spite of her 
insubordination, she fascinated mistresses and _ school- 
mates alike—and taken to the serious study of art in 
Paris, and Clifford, summoned from Tasmania by an un- 
expected access of fortune, marries the first nice woman he 
comes across. Margaret Irwin, the woman in question, is a 
very gracious and refined character, no longer in her first 
youth, and somewhat worn by the drudgery and the self- 
suppression of a schoolmistress’s life. To her it is littie short 
of a miracle that a fine fellow like Jim Clifford, genial, good- 
looking, and rich, should single her out to be his wife. Asa 
matter of fact, a sudden access of compassion for Margaret’s 
loneliness, combined with a sincere admiration for her intellect 
and sympathetic character, impelled Clifford to a proposal 
which he never had reason to regret until Rosanne, now in 
the zenith of her beauty, once more crosses his path. Here 
the situation is ingeniously complicated by the persistent 
attentions, not pour le bon motif, of Rosanne’s friend Wyngate, 
a decadent man of letters, who calmly anticipates the ultimate 
triumph of the vicious hereditary tendencies which Rosanne 
has so far kept in leash. As for Clifford, his mental attitude 
on the eve of the crisis is vividly outlined in the following 
passage :-— 


“He was thankful to make his escape into the fresh air; 
thankful to be alone for half an hour, even though there should 
be no escape from maddening thougbts and visions. Margaret, 
Rosanne. The face first of one, then of the other, haunted 
him. Margaret with her eyes full of contented love. No! that 
picture was intolerable! He would not see it. But in its plees 
came Wyngate’s sudden derisive smile, and hurrying upon that, 
the memory of a child in a brilliant fantastic dress. He remem- 
bered pitying this neglected little girl once. How many ages 
ago was that? ..... He remembered wishing to protect her 
from men—like—like—himself! The thought leapt upon him 
with so bewildering a shock that it forced a bitter laugh. Bus 
through all his hopeless reflections, there ran like a thin thread, 
asense of surprise, of uncompreh-nding dazed astonishment, at 
the strength of this, to him, new experience of passion. That he 
who had begun prematurely to take life from the smiling, 
middle-aged, tolerant standpoint ; that he who, from discontent 
that the disquieting madness of love had been withheld, had 
passed to satisfied acquiescence in the possession of tranquil 
affection, and a great tenderness, should be suddenly engulfed in 
the most overwhelming experience of his lifetime, was an idea to 
which he could not grow accustomed. It was to him as though, 
in despite of reason, the evidence of his senses should point to 
the achievement of some prep:sterous miracle.” 

Given the antecedents of all concerned, the dénouement is not 
only excellently contrived, but thoroughly natural. It steers 
a mean course between lurid disaster and facile optimism, 
offering not by any means a happy ending, but a reason- 
able prospect of reunion between Clifford and his wife. We 


must add that the minor characters, notably Mrs. Clifford, a 
modern Mrs. Jellyby; her daughter Mary, a charmingly down- 
right, prosaic. wholesome English girl; and the comfortable 
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Philistine, Mrs. Henry Lavell, are drawn with a firmness, and 
at times a genially satiric touch, that supply a necessary cone 
trast to the more serious portraiture of a thoroughly interest. 


ing novel, 








A Prophet of the Real. By Esther Miller. (W. Heinemann, 
6s.)—Lord Westbury, when a barrister, once gave the following 
advice to his pupils: “Never make a mistake in logie—you are 
sure to be found out. The facts remain at your disposal.” Migs 
Esther Miller has freely availed herself of the permission contained 
in the last sentence, and starts her book with a rather ip- 
credible set of events. The doings of everyday life are so fuil of 
extraordinary coincidences that no coincidence is really beyond 
belief. But a novelist, when dictating to his female secretary 
his heroine’s doubts as to whether to tell her fiancé that she is 
the daughter of a murderess, may well be astonished if the said 
secretary suddenly exclaims, ‘It is the story of my life.” And 
the reader will share his stupefaction. Another odd fact is that 
Anthony Verschoyle, a confirmed literary bachelor, should later 
proceed to propose to the secretary without love and with the 
idea at the back of his mind of studying at first hand the 
development in character of a lady of such unfortunate ancestry, 
However, ounce grant Miss Miller her facts, and she certainly 
makes good use of them. That a couple united under such 
curious circumstances should have to steer the bark of matri- 
mony over some stormy waters will surprise no one. It is ag 
much as one can expect that at the end they should reach a 
safe and pleasant harbour. On the whole, the book is above the 
average, and bears internal evidence of having been written with 
considerable care and thought, 


A Blow over the Heart. By Robert Machray. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—Mr. Machray’s book is rather disappointing. In 
the beginning the reader, with anticipatory thrills, thinks he is 
to be introduced to international complications and “ fruitful] 
hot water for all parties.” But, unfortunately, nothing comes of 
the fulminations of the foreign Powers over the revelation of a 
treaty between Englund, Germany, and Japan (a combination 
which makes one thankful that Mr. Machray does not govern hig 
country). On the contrary, the novel resolves itself into a 
detective story on the theme “ Who stole the treaty?” Needless 
to say, it was not the wrongfully accused hero. ‘The mantle of 
M. Fortuné du Boisgobey has not fallen with sufficient amplitude 
on Mr. Machray for the book to be more than fairly interesting; 
but as one of the author’s objects appears to be a warning to 
the Foreign Office, this perhaps matters less than it would in 
a book intended solely for the entertainment of its readers, 


Lady Gwendoline, By ThomasCobb. (Grant Richards. 63.)— 
Only on the actual title page does Mr. Cobb accord his heroine 
her title. On the back and outside, the book is called “‘ Gwendo- 
line” tout court. But by whatever name she is called, the young 
lady’s adventures must have been most unpleasant for her and 
hers. We wish the book were not so slight and thin, for Mr. 
Cobb can write when he chooses, and this work is certainly not 
up to his mark. It is smooth and polished, and the personages are 
fairly lifelike, and ere really ladies and gentlemen; but this is 
all one can say for the story, which, we repest again, is decidedly 
disappointing. 

Princess Puck, By U. UL. Silberrad. (Macmillan andCo. 6s.) 
— A slight over-elaboration of detail, a genealogical background 
of excessive intricacy, and some repet.tions of effects—these are 
the faults of Miss Silberrad’s exceedingly clever, fresh, and 
wholesome story, Princess Puck, But these are the almost in- 
evituble faults of a story that has succeeded in monthly numbers. 
And to set against these are very great intrinsic merits, and, 
what is better than any catalogue of merits, the all-pervadiag 
charm of a happy inspiration embodied in an irresistible heroine. 
‘“ Bill * Alardy is a delightful creation: she bubbles over with 
life and goodwill, humour, energy, and affection ; and everything 
she touches turns to romance. The people she belongs to are 
homely and prosaic: the medium is in the main middle-class, 
“ iill’s” first lover is a yeoman farmer whom she meets while 
staying in the country with a cousin, who is married to another 
farmer. Wandering in the grounds of Woodball, the historical 
“place” of her cousin’s neighbourhood, “ Bill” stumbles upon 
an adventure, and improves it with characteristic zest. Upon 
which there opens to her a vista of most exciting experiences 
and opportunities. By what bizarre concatenation of circum- 
stances “ Bill” becomes at last mistress of Woodhall is not to be 
told here; nor have we space even to enumerate the many 
subordinate personages—all shrewdly and individually drawn— 
who fill the canvas. But Mr. Dane, the old clergyman who ought 
to have been “ Bill’s” grandfather, deserves a special word of 
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admiration Nor can tho interesting incident of the ‘ Mass 
dnexpectedly said in the midst of the Anglican Service in the 
church where Mr, Dane oflicinted be passed over altogether. It 
was “Bill” in her “Puck” mood who was answerable for the 
Mass. And the resnits of her recklessness awoke once for all the 
responsible woman in the heart of the child. 

The Trial of Man: an Allegorical Romance. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—The scheme of the very remarkable allegory to which an 
anonymous author yives the title of The Trial ef Man can only be 
cou pared in its boldness to the scheme cf “ Paradise Lost.” And 
while we recognise considerable cleverness, and even power, in 
gome of the scenes, the book as a whole leaves us regretting that 
writers without the genius of Milton should attempt Miltonian 
tasks. The idea is that since the human race has shown, on 
earth, a slowness to progress beyond a certain point, a chosen 
man from one planet, and a chosen woman from another, shall 
be set down together to make a new beginning in a virgin world. 
Martin, the hero, is carried to heaven to be taught by angels the 
elements of the higher life, and when his educasion is sutficiently 
adtanced angels again convey him tothe new planet. On the 
way the heavenly escort is engaged in a fierce battle by the 
}-gions of hell, and later on devils invade the new world and 
tempt the new Adamand Eve. In much, the allegory follows the 
lines of all allegories, besides keeping close to orthodox tradition, 
But some new ideas are given significant prominence. Evolu- 
tion is recognised, and care is taken that the man, not the 
woman, shall be the one to be deceived by the tempter. 


The God-seeker: a Tale of Old Styria. By Peter Rosegger 
Authorised translation by Frances E, Skinner. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.)—The God secker is a tale of terror and gloom founded 
on facts recorded in an old chronicle. The time is the end of the 
fiftrenth century, the scene a village in the Styrian Alps. An 
unworthy and tyrannical priest is condemned to death by the 
“Vehmic law” of the villagers, and the assassin’s lot falis to a 
man of high character aud pure life. The conflict between 
Christian principle and false honour is finely described, The 
crime is perpetrated in a manner to bring before the reader’s 
mind every plea that casuistry can urge in defence of tyranni ide 
But the art of the novel lies in showing, nevertheless, how futile, 
as well as how unjustifiable, murder must always be. The 
assassin is hid en by his frieuds. But vengeance falls on the 
community, and the horrors of the excommunication exceed the 
miseries suffered under tae bad priest’s rule. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


EREWHON REVISITED TWENTY YEARS LATER. 

Erewhon Kevisited Twenty Years Later. By Sawuel Butler 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) The reason why continuativys commonly 
fail to interest readers as much as the originals to which they are 
attached may, perhaps, be seen in the most famous example in 
our language, “ Robinson Crusoe,” The second part of this 
romance is mainly a story of adventure. The most oriyival and 
attractive portion of the first part, the situation of the solitary 
map, bis thoughts, his fears, his hopes, his makeshifts, generally 
his struggle for existence, physical, moral, and spiritual, is, and 
must be,absent. The vein is simply workedout. ‘“ Erewhon”’ is, 
it is true, of a different—i.e., the “Gullivers Travels ”—class. 
But something of the same result is observable. The most 
obvious subjects of satire have been used up. The habit of mind 
which regarded immorality as an object of pity and ill-health as 
a crime, and the “ musical banks,” with their worthless currency, 
which nevertheless every one professed to value, were very 
ingenious imaginations. There is nothing so simply effective in 
Erewhon Revisited. The additions have more of exaggeration 
and caricature about them ; symbolised, it may be said, by the very 
names of “ Hanky” and“ Panky,” the two Professors who play a 
lea jing partin the story, as by “‘ Crank,” “ Bawl,” and “ Cabb,” and 
other dramatis personae. There isa perceptible coarsening of tone, 
too,inall that is said about “Sunchildism.” (The hero of “ Exe- 
whon,’ it will be remembered, escaped in a halloon, in which he was 
going to visit, he declared, the “air-god” and prevail upon him 
to terminate a distressing draught, and the incident had been 
devel ped into a religion between his first and his second visit.) 
The element of adventure, therefore, has become more important 
and more prominent. And here Mr. Butler has fallen into what 
we cannot but consider a really deplorable error. In “ Erewhon” 
the hero, early in the course of his visit, is put into prison, and 
here an affection grows up between him and his jailor’s daughter, 
He is released when he is sent for to Court, and there is an 
affectionate and mournful parting. When he revisits the country 
he is confronted by a young inan, whom he recognises as his 








son, child of the girl whom he had to leave behind him when he 
was imperatively called away by a Royal summons. No one, we 
venture to say, would detect in the account of. the parting, even 
as it stands now—whether altered or not from the original text 
woe cannot say—any hint of sucha consequence. Why, then, hag 
it been introduced ? We cannot think that the reason is that the 
novel-reader of to-day demands the presence of this special ingre- 
dient if he is to relish the dish offered him. There may besucha 
demand, but Mr. Butler would not condescend to satisfy it. We 
look rather for the cause in a supposed necessity to satisfy the 
probabilities of the story. The visitor wants an energetic 
defender who will defeat and confound his enemies. How 
should any Erewhonian, with the distorted thoughts and temper 
of his people, be qualified to play such a part? Hence the 
necessity to account for his existence. If this is so, how true it 
is that the book has been spoilt by the element of adventure! 
For himself the present writer frankly says that for all its cleverness 
—a cleverness which in some respects it would be difficult to over- 
estimate—he has no wish ever to open it again. A sentence in 
the preface to a new edition of the original work demands some 
explanation. Mr. Builer says that he was greatly encouraged 
by a favourable review of “Erewhon” in the Spectator 
of April 20th, 1872, As a matter of fact, the review — it 
appeured as a subleader under the heading of “‘the New 
Gulliver ”—was anything but favourable except for the recogni- 
tion of a “very remarkable literary power.” The author’s 
ohject, according to the critic, was “to make men blush not for 
what they do, but for what they think and feel, and not foi 
what they think and feel in their lowest, but in their highest 
moods.” The critic says again :—“ If any one will accept the 
implied satiric teaching of this book, he will find himself intel- 
lectually and morally nowhere.” If this is praise, it can only be 
so because it rightly describes Mr. Butler’s object, and correctly 
indicates the result to which his satire is intended to lead. 
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THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved jor review in other Jorms.] 





War Map. (W. and A. K. Johnston. 1s. to 6s.)—This is a 
revised and corrected edition in which localities brought inte 
notice by the incidents of the war are marked up to a quite 
recent date. Even the best of the maps of South Africa that 
appeared two years ago offer a considerable contrast to those that 
we now possess Verily the old apophthegm that Britons have 
quite unparalleled opportunities of learning geography has been 
verified more fully than ever. This map is as plain and legible 
as circumstances permit, for there are, of course, many names to 
be given. (The more important places are speciaily underlined.) 
The natural features of the country, a more than usually sizniii- 
cant element in this war, are well represented. Much informa- 
tion as to the course of the war, &c., is given on the back of the 
map.—With this may be mentioned an interesting record of 
the past in The Fish River Bush, South Africa, by W. T. Black 
(Young I. Pentland). It contains articles contributed nearly 
titty years ago to the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
The Great Fish River flows into the Indian Ocean about ten 
miles north-east of Bathurst, in Cape Colony. The country and 
its fauna have, of course, greatly changed during the bulf-century 
that has passed since these papers were written. 


The Need and Practicability of Licensing Reform. By Frederick 
Ernest Slee, M.A. (J. S. Phillips.—Mr. Slee has made a 
valuable contribution to the great discussion on what may be 
compendiously called the “drink question.” On the matier of 
compensation—not the ieast important, certainly, of the divisions 
of the subject—he suys what has been said more than ouge iv 
these columns. He condemns all the schemes tiat have been 
proposed for eluding real compensation. ‘I'be temperance vx- 
tremists are enthusiastic about the benefits which the abolition 
of licenses is to bring about, but they will not pay a penny for 
them. They do not hold with David when he declared that he 
would not offer to the Lord of that which cost him nothing If 
anything must ke paid, it must be paid by the surviving licensees, 
Of course, this would be fair only if there should be just as much 
drinking as before, “ Pay money down,” says Mr. Slee, “and 
pay it yourselves.” It is impossible to suppose that a genuine 
advocate of temperance would object to pay even anvther 
shilling in Income tax if he could secure his end. No really 
great reform was ever done on the cheap. We paid many millions 
todo away with slavery, and we ought to be ready, should it prove 
necessary, to pay many miilions to do away with drunkeuness, 
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Source Book of the History of Education, By Paul Monroe, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan and Co, 10s. net.)—These “ source” books 
—ie., volumes which give original documents—are of very great 
utility, and we are glad to see the subject of education included 
in their scope. The volume before us is concerned with the 
Greek and Roman period, and is to be followed by a second 
giving a similar selection for the Christian era. The first 
extract is from Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus. Professor Monroe 
gives the proper reservation as to the historical value of 
Plutarch’s narrative. He adds Pericles’s “ Funeral Oration,” 
the “ Protagoras,” and the “ Ephebes’ Oath.” After this comes 
the familiar passage from the ‘“ Oeconomicus” of Xenophon 
where Ischomachus describes how he taught his wife, 
Aristophanes follows with the “Nubes.” After him we 
have Isocrates and Plato (the “ Republic”). Then comes 
Xenophon again with the “ Cyropaedia,” and after this further 
extracts from Plato. Aristotle naturally has a chapter to him- 
self, and a chapter is assigned to the ‘‘ Later Cosmopolitan Greek 
Education.” Part IT, gives a similar collection of documents 
concerning Roman education, beginning with the “Laws of the 
Twelve Tables.” Horace, Juvenal, and Martial on the one hand, 
and Cicero, Pliny, Suetonius, and, more important than all, 
Quintilian on the other, are here the authorities. Of course, Dr. 
Monroe does not forget the ‘De Claris Oratoribus ” of Tacitus. 
The passage in which Messala denounces the fashionable methods 
of the day in the training of children is as forcible as anything in 
the book. This is a most valuable volume. 


The African Sociely and Miss Mary H. Kingsley. (West Africa, 
46 Cannon Street.)—* Do not force European civilisation 
on African tribes, but do your best to elevate and improve their 
indigenous systems,”—such, in effect, is the plea set forth in this 
volume, and expressing the object which the African Society has 
in view. This is obviously far too comrplex a question to be 
discussed here. The author of this pamphlet does not state 
distinctly the propositions which he would establish; but w® 
gather that slavery and polygamy are among the social institu” 
tions which are not to be disturbed, perhaps we should say are to 
be elevated rather than destroyed. On the subject of religion 
we cannot find any very clear utterance. But we gather that 
the writer favours the views of Miss Mary Kingsley, who, it is said, 
frankly stated that though she yielded to none “ in admiration for 
Christ, and believed in His divine origin,” she “could not believe 
in the religion which His ministers preached.” But our readers 
should go to the pamphlet and judge for themselves. 


Cromwell on Foreign Affairs, with Essays. By F. W. Payn. 
(C.J. Clay and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—We cannot follow Mr. Payn into 
his disquisitions on international law. He is all for magnifying 
it, and his views as to the legitimate extent of intervention in 
the affairs of other nations are very large. The essay on 
“Cromwell on Foreign Affairs” is an interesting résumé of some 
of the Protector’s speeches, and exhibits in a very strong light 
the remarkable insight into the meaning of politics that he had. 
Cromwell thought very meanly of the Dutch; Germany, outside 
Austria, was of little account in his days; for the Latin nations, 
France excepted, he had littie respect. At home he placed bis 
hope, for Ireland, in the Scotch colony. Of Scotland Cromwell 
said, “I think truly they are a very ruined nation, yet in a way 
hopeful enough.” 

Memorials of Old Buckinghamshire. Edited by P. H. Ditchfield, 
M.A. (Bemrose and Sons. 123. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ditchfield has 
collected here one-and-twenty papers about famous houses in 
Bucks, about sundry relics of the past that are to be found in it, 
its literary and historical associations. ‘Three of the papers he has 
himself contributed. Perhapstwo of the best known places, thanks 
to their proximity to the Thames, are Medmenham Abbey, where 
however, little of the ancient building remains, and Fawley 
Court, about a mile below Henley-on-Thames, where the good 
taste of the present proprietor has brought to light again the 
original red brick (Mrs. Climenson has written “ Medmenham ” 
for “ Remenham” as “the village opposite Fawley Court”), 
Medmenham was an obscure monastic foundation, made notorious 
by the “ Hell-fire Club” of later days. Fawley Court was built 
by Wren, who spent much of his later life in the neighbourhood, 
for Bulstrode Whitelock. Other famous places are Claydon 
House—the seat of the Verneys, who, fortunately for the world, 
have preserved many family records—Stowe, Hampden House, 
and Burnham Abbey. ‘The editor has written two interesting 
papers on “The Civil War in Bucks” and “ Literary Bucks” ; 
the latter subject is also dealt with in the “ Homes of Milton” 
and “Shakespeare in Bucks.” Eton, naturally, is not forgotten, 
Mr. F. St. J. Thackeray, himself an old Etonian of renown, 
writing about the College Library and “ Eton Montem” ir old 
time. The book is admirablv illustrated by photographs. 





Notes on Education Reform in Ireland, from the Memoirs of Sip 
Thomas Wyse. By his Niece. (Redmond and Co., Waterford. 6d.) 
—This pamphlet throws some light on the complex question of 
University education in Ireland. Whether this light makes ug 
more hopeful is another matter. “In Mr. Wyse’s opinion it was 
O’Connell and Dr. MacHale alone who gave the deathblow to 
Academical Education in Ireland.” And Mr. Wyse was a zealous 
friend to the cause, as this pamphlet abundantly proves. The 
Irish Roman Catholic prelates of the old school were with him, 
but Nationalism and Ultramontanism were too much for the 
allies. Mr. Wyse lost his seat for Waterford in 1847,—idi omnis 
efusus labor, It is not an encouraging prospect for those who 
would be glad to take up his work. 


Toynbee Hall: Annual Report. (23 Commercial Street, E. 64.) 
— This is a very interesting document, to the analysis of which 
we would gladly give wore space than other claims render 
possible. Let our readers study it for themselves. They will 
find in it a record of much good work, of some disappointments, 
some difficulties, but with nothing to make us doubt but that the 
general principle which underlies the whole scheme is sound and 
effective. Possibly its action tends to deal more with the boys 
than with the men. That is natural and right. After all, every 
class will have to manage its own affairs. However this may he, 
Toynbee Hall is an influence for good in many ways which will 
repay, and more than repay, all the help that may be given to it, 


Two Winters in Norway. By A.Edmund Spender. (Longmans 
and Co. 10s. 6d.)—Nothing will persuade us that Norway “is at 
its best ’—to use the phrase which Mr. Spender employs in his 
preface—during the winter. That it has special beauties at that 
time, as Switzerland has, may readily be allowed, but we are 
prejudiced enough to keep our belief in the summer. And 
Norway has the great advantage of its almost perpetual day- 
light. That counts for more than anything else in a holiday, 
when the less time you have to spend indoors the better. The 
ideal holiday would be if, by improved command over time and 
space, you could be transported home as soon as you were compelled 
to come indoors. However, Mr. Spender has written anu enter- 
taining book about this particular kind of holiday. It is, we 
might say, on too magnificent a scale,—a library book rather 
than one for common use. This, however, chiefly concerns him- 
self and his publishers, unless we may infer from the fact that 
though he does invite “all the world and his wife” to follow 
him, he does not expect that any but a select few will do so. 


Art Sales of the Year 1901. Edited by J. Herbert Slater. (H. 
Virtueand Co. 30s. net.) — Mr. Slater is the editor of the well-known 
work, often noticed in these columns, “ Book Prices Current,” 
and he is an expert in engravings. - ‘he volume before us is the 
first of a projected series. We wish it all the prosperity which it 
deserves. The general result of the sales of the year seems to be 
that oil paintings increase in value, though this and that artist 
may go out of favour ; that water-colour drawings have a tendency 
to become less valuable; and that engravings, etchings, and 
mezzotints go with the oil rather than with the water colours. 
In fact, the prices paid for some of this third class of works of 
art are among the surprises of the year. The great sale of these 
things was on March 11th-13th, when the amount obtained for 
Mr. H. A. Blyth’s coilectio was indeed astonishing. The 
general result was that £21,717 was paid for three hundred 
and forty-six lots,—nearly £64 for each lot. (At the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s sale, fifteen years ago, two thousand one hundred 
and nine lots fetched £19,756,—i.e., between £9 and £10 the lot. 
Some of the Buccleuch curiosities, indeed, sold for very large sums, 
but these were Rembrandts, and Rembrandts may besaid tostand by 
themselves.) Inthe Blyth sale mezzotintsafter Sir Joshua Reynolds 
were the chief feature. The top prico was reached when “ The 
Duchess of Rutland,’ by Valentine Green, was sold for 1,000 
guineas. (It was in the first state.) Sir Joshua received 150 
guineas for the original picture, which was destroyed by firein 1816, 
Other prices are nearly as surprising. “Lady Betty Delius and 
Children,” by the same, fetched £966. Seven mezzotints by 
Valentine Green were sold for £3,580, while two others (also in 
the first state) realised only £100. But the top price was 
reached in ‘‘ Mrs. Carnac,” by John Raphael Smith, after Sir 
Joshua,—£1,218. In 1780 an impression from the same plate was 
sold for 253. And these costly things are, presumably, kept in 
portfolios! An oil painting can be enjoyed by its possessor. In 
the oil paintings the modern came better off, on the whole, than 
the old masters. A Lucas Cranach for £50, a Francia for £81, 
contrast unfavourably with a Hoppner for £8,400 (bought in, it 
is true) and £4138 forthree drawings (averaging 5 in. by 4in.) by 
Millais. On the other hand, Rubens’s “ Raising of the Cross” 
was sold for £3,360. 
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Crowns and Coronations: a History of Regalia. By William 
Jones. (Chatto and Windus. 33. 64.)—A collection of a vast 
mass of curious and interesting matter.——Christus Victor: a 
Student’s Reverie. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. (G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons.) 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 
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EXHIBITION, at the HANOVER GALLERY 
(47 NEW BOND STREET), 
Of CORONATION ROBES and COURT DRESSES 
Made in British Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
FEB. 10th to FEB. 15th inclusive, ADMISSION 1s. 


Organised by 
LIBERTY & co., Ltd. LONDON, W. 








CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


& Geo. LAW. | 


a 


W m. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA., 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET. w.c, 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Tnacome of £35 2 year for Life; Paymert at Death of £1,000, 
£1,305 in 20 Annuxl Instalments of £65 5s. cach, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, depomted with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Estab. 1843, President: RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1843 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General uanom 


16, 17, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC 









13 per doz. | 


HEM-STITCHED, 
” undies’......... 


29 per doz. 


Z . jentler 3 $s ; Gentlemen’s.3,11_,, 
Direct from the “ The Irish Cambrics of Messra 
Manutacturers. POCKET Rosinson axp CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—T'he 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


| FIRST SPECTACLES 


should be fitted with extreme care—other- 
wise great injury to the eyes may be done 
which cannot atterwards be remedied. For 


Samples ont Price Lists 
post-free. 





IMPERFECT 
VISION t tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, by 
HEADACHES 3 pstne Une Siting, trom 63 Steady 


London, W.C. 
| Consu ltations free. 





By Appointment to his Majesty end the Roya 


MILLER AN D SONS, “LTD. 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 
Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
ef French, ltalian, und English Dec -orative Art. 
Cil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in = mdon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Spe Ns 
» Vernon Car ndle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
h er at Majesty, highly recomended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
n London for the Mi agnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedieune of Paris. 
Illustrated Catalogues or Rpectet Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 SIGRADEEEE, LONDON. _ eee -BOYLE ST., W. 


SOAP IN ‘WINTER. 
VINOLIA SOAP will not 


It is a safe protective and cleansing emollient 









“Bite” the skin even in the worst 
wintry weather. 
for the complexion. 


4d. 2a Tablet. 


‘ONDON “(ROY AL F REE “HOSPIT, AL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
eoiupleted,—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY, 


full particulars as to the Cure and Preserva- | 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED map 00, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, _ 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, E.C, V.0. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Jamea Flete her, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, Edward Harbord Lushingtor n, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portmun. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter ‘Bothschild, M.P. 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., ig P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digh | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Bives Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C,A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduce 
tion of business, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Zanect says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble., An excellent 


article.” 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


~ | More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 


claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 
cent. to the Original Assurances, 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 Kina WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 





| IF YOU WISE TO be WELL AND EEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continned and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity and 
efficacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels, 

BISCUITS, in Tins, Is., 2s., and 4s. POWDER, iu Bottles, 2s., 4s., and 6s, 
LOZENGES, in Tins, ls. 1d. TABLETS, in Tins, 1s. 1}d. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED .............. £450,000,000. 


HAMPTONS 


Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS of HOUSES 
Hamptons Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS of FURNITURE 
Hamptons Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS of BLINDS, BEDDING 
Hamptons Estimate free for 
RENOVATIONS of CARPETS, CURTAINS 
For particulars see 
HAMPTONS 
Booklet “SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Sent free on application. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. S.W. 
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A.M.D.G. History of the Town and County of nstansonssae 4to ......(E. 5 ar 20,0 
Amber (Mies), Wistons, er 8vo ...... sadabuspectiess ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Boothby (Guy), The Curse of the Snake, ‘cr 8v0 Ae: v. White) 5/0 
Burroughs (J.), Alaska. 2 vols. roy 8vo .. sai (J. Murray) net 63/0 
Carrel (F.), Houses of Ignorance, cr OS IRE Tie DORON a (Long) 6/0 
Chesney (W.), The Foundered Galleon, Cr 8VO.-scccccccovcccoccccvsvsees (Methuen) se 


Dalby (Ww. E.), The Balancing of Engines, 8vo ah (E. Arnold) net 1g 















Ecthesis Chronica and Chronicon Athenarum, 8v0 ..(Methuen) net 7/6 
Finnemore (J.), The Lover Fugitives, cr 8vo. ...(Pearson) 6/0 
Galbraith (A. Mw ), Four Epochs in a W oman’s 's mn lers) net 5/0 
Galton (A.), Our Attitude towards English Roman Catholics and the Papal _ 

CRU MN MOURN 5-1... ors cen nesed canaacicascerah rohersscenbwersccoviamsegorecem E. Stock) net 2/6 
Gowing (Mrs, A.), As Caesar’s Wife, Cr 810 .......ccsccccssescceceeceecesseeees 60 
Hart (H. G.), Sermons Preached in Sedbergh School Chapel (Rivi 36 
Hill (G.), The Aspirate; or, The Use of the Letter “H” in English, 

Greek, and I Gace, LS SIA Se TR RINE GE earact (Unwin) net S/6 
Hinkson (H. A.), Fan Fitzgerald. er 8vo.. .. (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Innes (A. D.), Short History of the British in ‘India, | cr 8¥0 uu... (Methuen) 7/6 
Kenealy (A.), The Love of Richard Herrick, cr 8V0 ...s.ses0000es (Hutchinson) 60 
Kidd (B.), eee of Western Civilisation, 8vo ..(Macmillan) net 15/0 
Lush (C. K.), The Autocrats, er 8vo.. ....(Methuen) 60 
Mr. Dociey’ 8 shat ny OP OID. cseK00 Heinemann) 3,6 
Mitford (C. G.), His Dainty Whim, e (Hutchinson) 690 


Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method, Cr BVO wees . (Longmans) 3/ 
Perkins (T.), The Cathedral Church of Amiens, cr 8V0 .........00666- (Bell) net 
Pinder Ww. H.), Alfred the Great: a Chronicle Play, cr 8V0 ...... (E. Stock) 
Rickards (E. C.), Felicia Skene of Oxford, cr 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 

State Trials, Political and Social, Second Series, Vols. Iii. and 12mo 
(Duckworth) net 

Stephenson (J.), Chief Truths of the Christian Faith, cr 8vo..... (Methuen) 3) 
Thomson (H. C.), China and the Powers, 8V0............s0cee0ee (Longmans) net 10/6 
Thwaite (B. H.), The Generation and Transmission of Electric Energy at 








and from Coal Pit Centres, 8vo .(Spon) net 2/6 
Tindall (W. E.), Selection of Sub torial Photography (Iliffe) net 3/6 
Toynbee (F) Dante Studies and Researches, 8V0 s.....ss0+.0+0- (Methuen) net 10/6 
Van Dyke (H.). A Lover of Music, er 8v0........... veeseeee(Newnes) 6/0 
Westcott (E. N.), The Teller, cr 80 ............08. "\(Pearson) net 36 


(Greening) 6/0 


Williams (E. E.), An Exile in Bohemia, er 8vo ae 
“ Bem ...(Longmans) 


Worlledge (A. J.), Prayer, cr 8vo ...... 








RE “DAME DURDEN,” BY “RITA.” 
E, the undersigned RICHARD BUTTERWORTH 
& CO., of 16&17 Devonshire Square, London, Publishers, have in- 
advertently recently published, without the authority or consent of “Rita” 
(Mrs. Desmond Humphreys), a certain novel under the title of “Lord of My 
Life,” by “Rita,” which, however, was a reprint of the novel entitled ‘‘ Dame 
Durden.” 

Now we hereby express our sincere regret to Mrs. Humphreys for any annoy- 
ance occasioned by the publication under such title. 

We also undertake not to publish any further copies under the title of “ Lord 
of My Life,” and to do our utmost to recall any outstanding copies. No further 
copies shall be published except under the title of * Dame Durden.” The fore- 
going undertaking also applies to a novelette by “Rita” known as “ Dorothy, 
Wife of ——,” and which we have published under the title of “For Love's 
Sweet Sake.” Wealso give a similar undertaking in reference to the novel 
published by us under the title of “The Lover's Lane,” by “Rita,” which 
should have been described as being written by M. C. Hay. 

Dated this 30th day of January, 1902, 

Witness— 

(Sgd.) 


R. BUTTERWORTH & CO. 
LESLIE ANTILL, 
1 Gresham Buildings, Guildhall, 
Solicitor, London. 


T H E LL 2. 8 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARS SHIP I EXAMIN, ATION in MARCH. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


A DJOINING SHEEN COMMCN and RICHMOND 
x PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. Spevially-built 
studio, —T’ —th eM Misses STRU GNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


) TPPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION vill 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1902, 

for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two of £70 per annum, Two of £30 per 

annum, Two of £30 per aunum; each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge it application be made by March 15th, 1902. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 

CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &¢,, with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added. Excelent health record. * JUNIOR SCHUOL (8-13), —Head- 
A. 


or, Rev. A. J. GALPIN 
F\AVENTRY GRAMMAR 


Public Schoo] Education at moderate cost. 
tields, fives court, gymuasium. (Special terms for sons of clergy.) 
supervision, Healthiest town in En land. 600 ft. above sea-level, 
successes, For illustrated prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER, 
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SCHOOL, a.p. 1576. — 
Good buildings and playing 
Careful 

Many 












YORRAN, WATF ORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOU ALN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss IL, E. PHILLIE Newnbain College, Cambridge. "PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BoU LEVARD RASPALL (near the Luxembourg ‘Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Méné = the Arch- 


deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice W: oods, Miss Mary A. Wo iss Words- 
worth, and othe Se 
IVERS ITY. 


CAMBRIDGE U 
F MARATHI, 








TEACHER 





The Board of INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE STUDIES are prepared to 
appoint a TEACHER of MARATHI, whose duty it will he to prepare the 
Selected Candilates for their Final Examination in that Language. The 
appointment will be made in the first instance for one year only (from 
3, 1903) at a stipend of £125 (subject to 
Students), in addition to a fee of £3 Ss. per term from 


Michaelmas, 1902, to Michae lima 
deduction if there are no 5 
each Student. 

Applications and Testimonials 
The MASTER of Emmauuel 
MAY 10th, 1904 


should be sent to the Secretary of the Board, 
College, Cambridge, to arrive not later than 





HE HINDHEAD SCHOOL rFroerz GIRLS, 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teaching sta 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience, 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful ‘conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
sojlof the Hiudhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors, The 

boarding-house stands at on elevation of 800ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham Col! ; Prof, 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ. ; parents of former pupils and ot —For 
prospectus address to BRACKENHUE uST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMER 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lavy Warpen :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College, 

(2) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Misiress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’ 

Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, £00; 
School House. £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MAKY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 

guineas a year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Sc ne Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I, 
Terms, £35 a y 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

Apply, HEAD- MIS' TRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN 

St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 

MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, w. 
he Church of bic Sending and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bish¢ op of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp. 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head- Mistress—Miss B, 
WARD, BSc. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. - 
S* KATHARINEI’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 
For girls from seven years of age. 














Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH a and Miss INGHAM, 

\T. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 

Gymuastics, games. Fees trom 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Kass SCHOOL, DRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 
EXAMINATION will be HELD on March 25th and 26th for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £30, and £20. A JUNIOR HOUSE will be 
OPENED next Term, at which the inclusive fees will be 45 guineas per 

annum.——D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 











With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETALY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
t. Andrews, N.B. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTR {SSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School ‘Teachers, Foreigu Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W. Cc. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £380, will be COMPETED for i ia 
JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secretar; y), Roedean School, Brighton. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroug rhiy REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine asound and liberal education with the lite of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection, 


ETTLE. YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. MHealthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 

HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 

Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ac quired. ger facilities for Music, 


Sketching, German. Opportunities tor every form gi healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England. -—App iy ‘ > Miss"CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


Cue WELL AMIN. 























SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 
Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902,— 

Apply, Rey. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master, For ucunission to Preparatory 

School apply to G. H. COBB, Esq. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, with healthy heme- — in exceptionally bracing 
country air. PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS. 
Speci ally good opportunity for advanced study is Art and Music. A limited 


number of House Scholarships awarded to daughters of professional men.— 
NTPIBLD. 


\TOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A Course of FIVE LECTURES und under the above Fund upon the 
POETRY of ROSSETT{ and of WILLIAM MORRIS 
will be delivered by the 
Rev. SYOPFORD A. BROOKE 
at Kensington Town Hall, h _Street, Kensington, on Tuesdays, at 8.30 p.m., 
begmning February 25th, 1902. Tickets for the Course :--Reserved seats, #1 1s. 
unreserved, 5s.; to o achers, 2s. 6d. Single Lectures :—Reserved, 
aserved, Is. All applications for tickets to be addressed to HON, 
pford Brooke Lecture ship Fund, University College, London. 





For particulars and terms, apply to the Hea ud- Mistress, Miss MOU} 























COURSE of SIX LECTURES W JILL BE GIVEN 
E at the ROYAL UNITED SERVICE LNSTITUTION, WHITEHALL 
on ‘luesdays at 4.30 p.m. : Feb, llth, 18th, 25th, Mr. Re@inatp A. Brar on the 
TOWN CHILD; March 4th, llth, 18th, Mr. F. W. Lawrence on the 
HOUSING PROBLEM. Aduission Is. ; ticket for the course, 5s., may be 
obtained from Mrs. G. F. HILL, Hon. See. Comuittee on Social Education, 10 
Kensington Mansions. Earl’s Courts S. We 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURALSTATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House; Farin, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry » Agricul. 
tural Analysis and Rese: arch, and Practical Asricuiture, &e. Splen lid climate 
in perfect_country. Terms mo‘icrate.—For purticulars and prospectus apply 
to the DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
Sands. 


ANCHING, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—An Engiishman, 
married, has VACANCIES on his RANCHE for one or more WORK- 

ING PUPILS. Good climate and sport. Comfortable house and home. 
Jnclusive terms, £125 a annum. Keep of a horse, £25 extra.—Add tress, 
F. L. M. BEAUMON T, Esq., River Ranchke, Chilcoten, British Columt en 
Canada. Information given by T. R. Warrington, Esq., K.C., 10 Montag 
Square; Lady Beaumont, Swannington House, Leicester; and Sir H. ares 
Oakeley, 97 Warwick Road, Kensington, W. 


“, MERICA.—MARRIED GENTLEMAN (B.A... New 

College, Oxford), Prominent Land and Stock Owne er in beautiful 

grass country, will take TWO PUPILS. Healthy busy life; no bar-rooms or 

loafers. Large honse, pleas ant neizhbours, grand climate. "Ric ding, shooting, 
fishing. - Apply, ““OXONIAN,” 12 Princes Street, Westminster. 


ANADA.—The Vicar of St. Clement’s, Rochd ale, can 

strongly recommend, froin person: ul experience, and with a knowledge of 

Ontario, an EXCELLENT QUARTER for GENTLEMAN'S SON as FARM 
PUPIL.—Parents only apply. 


w= INDIES—in one of the most fertile islands—an 

OPENING fora GENTLEMAN or PUPIL. Instruction given in 
tropical agriculture. &e.—Address for terms to “A.,” c/o Mcssrs, Bowlands, 
Newsagents, Oxford Street, Mar :chester, 


FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley’ 

@ Sussex,—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 
elevation in a very healthy nei London. 
Gymnasium, cycling, riding. ut trained 
physical mistress. Delicate prospectus 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


PASTBOU RNH.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART” 

FIELD SQUARE.—-School fur Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal’ 

Miss M. E. VIN'tiR, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymuasium, riding’ 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


T. HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, teunis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxtord and Can abridg ge Joint Boar ad, Siu aut re sident, University ¢ craduates. 


tories, 





































‘hood about one hour f 





ixperienced teachivg stat®. BR 
girls receive every attention.—For 


























UPERIOR ‘SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. —Miss LOUISA 
kK) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Keyistry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


ft AVENSBOURN 
MIDDLESEX.—Head 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A,, Cla 
for Girls, near London, Grounds ten acres. 
ticulars on appheation te SECRETARY. 


UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridg: sted by a 





MARGARET'S, 
R, M.A. House-Mistress: 
"School of modern type 
f Specialists. Full par- 


gly _ST. 





















Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Pro rs. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 


premises on the sea-front ; large playing- field, 1d, riding, ey ycling, tennis, hock ay, &C. 


SCHOOL for 


$.W.— ee 





pki BELGRAVI A PREP ARATORY § 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 333 GLOUCESTER STREET 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation = the Public Sel 
and Transition Ciasses for children under 8. Gymn 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALE-TERM BEGINS i 


D O V E R oe ee 


& @ kh h E G@ E. 
Prospectus on application to the Head. Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, nuder Rdward Thring 


NIVBE ES tf } ¥ O F DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning ‘Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIP AL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham, 




















V ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOL: ARSHIPS, 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3rd. 


MNHE PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK in the QU EEN’S 

COLLEGE, GALWAY, being now VACANT, Candidates for that Office 

are requested to "forward their testimonials to the Under Secre tary, Dublin 

Castle, on or before the 2lst February, 1902, in order that the same may be 

subentited to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. The Candidate who may 

be selected for the above Professorship will have to euter upon his duties 
forthwith. Dublin Castle, 30th January, 1902, 


ITTLEHAMPTON -ON-SEA, —HADLEIGH HOUSE 
—Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the pe ust six years.—Address HEAD-MASTER. 


WV R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
J Baneationsl Agency work) INTBODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
&ud Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
und ASSISTANT -MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8. A. ‘TRUMAN, of No.6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation. —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian. Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Ke. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; ‘Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication, —-$2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


NV ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHCOL. (Founded L56L.) 
s\ ENTRANCE SCHOLARSRIP EXAMINATION early in MARCH. 
BOYS PREPARED for the Universities or Commercial life. Army and Navy 
class. Modern Scieuce Laboratories. Extensive playivg grounds. Valuable 
Scholarships teuable in the School and at leaving, Special facilities for sons 
of the Clergy.—For further particulars apply, SECRETABY, Merchant 
Taylors’ School, Gharteriouse Square, E.C, 























QT. AN YDREW’S COLLEGE, GRAHAMSTOWN; 
SOUTH AFRICA, 

The PRINCIPALSHIP will be VACANT in JULY, 1902. Salary offered, 
£700 and house. Passage money allowed. Candidates must be Graduates of 
one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, and in Holy Orders. The newly 
elected Principal will be expected to be in residence at the beginning of July. 
Copies of the Trust Deed, and of the last Year-Book of the College. can be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Church House, Westminster,S.W. Further 
information can be gained from the Right Rev. Bishop Webb, the Deanery, 

Salisbury ; or the Rev. L. M. Dinwoody, 10 Ardross Street, Inver r1ess, Nu. 
Applications, stating age, &c., and accompanied by testimonials and. refere: mnces, 
must de posted in England ‘not later than MARCH 7th, addressed to the 
CHAIRMAN of the COUNCIL, St, Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, S.A. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The HALF-TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, February 20th. 

The College provides instruction for stu: lents preparing for the University of 
London degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine; also instruction 
in subjects ot General Education. 

There isa cs Department for Teachers, a Hygienic Department, and 
an Art School a % L. 

SEUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP in Anis, annual value £31 10s. 
tenable for three years 

ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIEN YCE, annual value £48, tenable 
for three years. 

Will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


4 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. Presi- 
dent: His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. SIX 
SCUOLARSHIPS (£60 to £30) March 20th, 2st, 22nd for Classics, Mathema tic 
Army and Navy subjects. The McCREA SCHOLARSHIP (£40) limited to 
sons of Beneticed Clergymen.—For particulars, apply Head-Master, H. R. 
THOMSON, M.A. 


QEA AND MOUNTAIN ATR, SEASCALE, CUMBE 
LAND.—Modern Preparatory School for Girls under 16. Resi dent 
trained Mistress for Swedish gymnastics and games ; thorou; gu education ; 
trained nurse; escort from Euston. Reference kiudly permitted to Rey. Preb. 
Elmer Haz ding, M.A., Principal Theologica! College, Lichtield ; and Captain 
A. W. C. Batten, R.N., HM.S. ‘Formidzble,’ parents of present pupils. 
Priucipal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A. 


WHREWSBURY SCHOOL,—An Examination forSEVEN 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS will be 
held at Shrewsbury on March 18th and 19th.—Full particulars can be obtained 
f-om the HEAD- MASTER. 
THERSTONE SCHOOL. — HOUSE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships on application 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ANTED, POSITION as LADY-HOUSEKEEPER, 
SECRETARY, or TEACHER of FRENCH, by Lady having resided 

for ten years in Paris, and taught the linguage for se rs in America, 
Excellent testimonials.—E. MARTIN, 4 Rue Poisson, Par 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted hy Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY. 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surronudings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
EXAMINATIONS. 
So 2 age DB 


E L & ¢C H O. CG. k. 
SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £3 0, a will be AWARDED in JULY. 


Examination in London and at Felsted July 15ti h to he . 
ee or particulars, apply Rev. Hs AD- ‘MASI ER, Felat Nssex, 
UBLIC SCHOOLS’ YE JAR BOOK, 1902. —13th year of 
issne, 500 pares. Parents requi iringa PUBLIC SC ‘HOOL, PREPARATORY 
SUHOOL, NAVY TUTUR, eu TOR, MEDIC AL SCHOOL, AGRI. 
CULT URAL COLLEGE, & ou alk leonst ult theabove. Price 2s. 6d., of all Book. 
sellers, or post t-fire ee from SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. , Paternoster Sq., E. C, 


‘\HENIES STREET CHAM BERS, BLOOMSBURY. 
tO LET—TWO SETS of UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. Reut, 
£4 10s. and £5 per month. Geueral Dining-room.—Apply, LADY SUPER: 

INTENDENT. 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirev. 
{ANDECUTES SCHUOL, PARKS'TONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and culiured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis avd Paige courts, playing-fie!ds. 
Pupils prepared forthe Ux wid otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences STs 08, Cauab.), assiste i bya highly qualitied staif. 
A limited number of ENT rR tANC BE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition, 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA., 
NORFOLE. —Preparation for the Public Schvols and the Royal Navy 
Individual Tuition, Conversational French and Germ: un, Premises inclu: de 
detached Sauatorium, Gymnasium, F rives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground ; 
dry, bracing climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambr idye Barber, mM. As, Oxou. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING. SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKE LL FIELD, RIPON. Country 
mr; large grounds for cricket, hockey, a jeneced resideut mis 
tresses ; large visiting stalt.—Principais, Miss BOYCK and Miss TARYVain 
(for merly Assist: ane Mist resses at the Clifton hn: sh School for Girls). 
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(SEIRION COI LEG BE. — Classical, Mathematical, and 
Natural Science SCH lOLAE RSHIBS, May 1902. eu or more, besiles 
House Exhibitions, open to cor upe ition ; value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
Scholarships for Boys int c for the Army or Navy.—-Partieuiars and con- 
ditions from HE. AD M AS tee tor SECE ETARY, the College se, , Clitton, J Brist “ol. 


RANCE, CHATEAUROU (INDRE).—P EN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exception ul pee tages. Les Direetrices: Miss 
SUGARS anil Mlle. J." 2 URME U. - ui ighest ref s.—Lrospeetnses ou ou application, 
\ W 7 INTERSDORF, BIRK DALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT,.—SCHOOL fcr GIRLS, Estat ished 1867. Principals: Tho 
Misses SIMON, Staff of ful ly qualtie? Mistresses andl visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Localkaud other Public Exatcinations; special arrange- 
ments for young chikiren; tea ache rs’ course for aivanced musical students ; 
hockey tield op sea front; riding, Louting, tennis, s wiraming. cycling, and 
Swedish dri!l.—For Anuua! Review amd Pr ospectiis, apply te the PRINCIPALS, 
The SUMMER TERA COMMENCES MAY Sts 
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| | eee SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
: CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or kindred societies) obtained during the month ending January 
20th, 1902 : 

Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ... vie oe eos 210 


Overdriving, &c., horses and donkeys . - ne Se - ae 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and monkeys 3 ise a ais, BB 
‘Travelling horses and sheep when lame ... one dle, 
Starving horses, cattle, and fowls, by withholding : food ove seca 
Wounding horses by violently spurring at race : ove wo 1 
Wild birds offences during close season... oes ove eee 9 
Owners causing in above... sass tee tee tes 145 
Selling poisoned grain ... ne: os a aes an ie 
Laying poisoned grain on land sep = ae Be ae ae! 
Using threatening language to officer ee ne ws sacs oe | 
Total Dec. 21, 1901, to Jan. 20, 1902. aoe 462 


Twenty-one offenders were committed to prison (full costs aa by the 
Society), 441 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the 
Society). The above Return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the 

oHice in cases not requiring the personal attendance of our officers, 

8,055 total convictions during 1901, : 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that’ cruelty by statutory 
law; (8) to prompt the police and cons stabulary to apply the st atutes in similar 
offences ; and (4) to make the law knowa and respected, and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 

i\ion except as directed by the Sec: ret: ary on written evidence. 


THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT OF 
THE PUBLIC. . Besides day duty relays of officers watch all-night traflic of 
London. ANONYMOUS COMPL AIN1TS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED 
UN, BUT ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The names of 
e orrespondents are not given up when letters are marked “private.” 

Cheques and pest orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed, The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 

P.8.—Owing to the Society's operations, the Statutes made for the protection 
of onimals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive 
agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons haviug the care of 
inmb animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all {of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By 
its officers, who are engaged in all parts of Engl and, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate 
human nature, 





Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further particulars showing 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
Society to prevent cruelty to animals should apply to the Secretary or to all 
booksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, “The Animal World,” price 
“d., and ‘* The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its Aunual 
Report, price 1s. for non-members ; ulso for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature published by the Society, a catalogue ot which may be had 
gratis ; also for copies of jts mouthly Return of Convictions, or also its 
cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to 
distribute them usefully. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
ut Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requiremeuts should be sent to the 
3 ‘anager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craveu Street, Nor thumberland Avenue, W.C. 
G IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Boyal 
Navy, — Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Canuon Street, 
fondon,gan RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in T ONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
aud ny the COUNTRY, which are thoroug lily reliable.—Clearly state require- 
nents, and Prospectuses, Views, &e., will tbe forwarded without charge. 


tT INVALID 
parts RECEIV 
~ulars. Schovuls also re¢ 

bt a 22 Craven Strect, Nortin 
‘Triform, London.” Telephone 




















ak. ‘LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
NG RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with fuil 
mended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
‘land Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Valuable Law Books, including the Libraries of Judge Lush-Wilson, K.C., and 
of the late Lord Justice Lush—Mahogany Winged Bookcases,’ and other 
Farniture—Framed Paintings and Engravings, 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C.. on THURSDAY, FER. 
RUARY i3th, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE LAW BOOES as above, including a 
Complete Set’of the New Law Reports to 1900, 293 vois., whole cuilf; Hevised 
Reports, 50 vols, ; Tichborne Case, Lord Justice Lush’s copy, 20 vols, folio; 
Modern Text- Books, &e. Also handsome mahogany winged and glazed Book. 
eases, Chiffoniers, Tables and other Furniture; Framed Oil Puintings and 
Engravings ; 66 doz. Fine Old Wines, &c. Catalogues on application, 





Valuable cena” and Scientific Books, including the Library of the late 
N. Burgess, Esq. (removed from Essex). 


NV ESSRS. HODGSON and CO, will SELL by AUCTION, 

il at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, FEBRU ARY 
isth, VALUABLE BOTANICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, comprising 
Sane’ s Flora Javie and Rumphi a,5 vols.; Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 100 vols, 

Conchologia Tconica, complete set, 20 vols.; Curtis's British Entomology, 16 
vols.; Morris’s British Birds, 6 vols. ; and many other valuable works in 
natural history. Series of Astronomic: al Soci ety, Microscopical Journal, and 
other scientific serials. Catalogues ure preparing. 








Rare and valuable Books, interesting Autograph Letters, &e. 


ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNES SDAY, 
FEBRUARY 19th, and Following Days, at one o'clock, RARE BOOKS, com. 
prising Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise R egained (First Editions) ; 3 Dibdin’ 3 
Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols.; Westmacott’s English Spy, 2 2 vols. ; Steven. 

son’s Father Damien (First Edition) and Deacon Brodie; Kipling’s Works, 
Edition de Luxe, 21 vols, ; Franukau’s Colour-Priuts ; Alpine "Journal, 16 vols. ; 
and other valuable books. Also interesting autograph letters from Shelley 
Charles Lamb, Dickens, Mrs. Siddons, and others; Books from the Library of 
David Garrick, some being presentation copies, &e. Cato logues are preparing, 












OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued 
Allthe Newand Stand: ard Books, Bibles, Prayer- Books, &e. New choice Binding 
or Presents. Post orders promptly exe vouted, uU sual cash discounts, 





Rome SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
; CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 





Patroys—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 





The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 


COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 

WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLA™, 
105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 
St. James’s, London. 
P- ALESTINE & EGYPT CRUISE, Feb. 14th; NAPLES, 
VENICE, and DALMATIAN CRUISE, for Herzegovina and Montenegro, 

April 2ud; on ~~ S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273 ; horse-power 4,00, 
Organised ‘by Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE.—Pian and Details 
from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For snorter periods, proportionate rates. By the cain ificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COQ. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 














To ensure insertion Advertisements should veach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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l"NHE UNION BANK of|THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS! SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 


a PAPER-PAD (The I. 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. LTD., Publishers ant 


aan Street, London, B.C.) 

Ttablisied 1837, Incorporated 1886, cver which the pen siiy 
Sixpence each, ds. per di 

Pocket Size, 3s. per 








EADENHALL PRESS 
Printers, 50 Leadenhall | 
contains ha ess paper, | 
9s with perfect freedom. ; 
yzen, rued or plain, New } 
dozen, ruled or plain. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 








OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





Pard-up Capital ........-.sscrsrrercores £1,500,00 \ Authors should note that Tur LeapeyuaLn 
7 | Puss Lrp, cannot be responsible for the loss of : 
Reserve Fund .. ie a 875,000 I’RESS LTD. canno responsible ort 1e oss of 0 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Dupiicate copies 6 


Reserved Liability y ‘of Pros Dp rieto rs = 3,000,000 


should be retained. 








Nat rrow ¢€ Ss al eee 
—_—— Half-Column....... 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ou the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES » 

BILLS are purchused or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for tixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on ayplicati 


re also made, 








> ul 
~ a 


re Cornhil, Tondo 
ESTABLISHED 185i. 
TRE BECK BAN KE, 
SOUTHAMPTON LUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, = — 
_—— : rr 
91 oO; DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91°] | CASE 5 FOR 


= do repayatle on de:wand. “7 Jo 4 


GOLD deeeeneaond 





ars, post-frec, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Maragor. | Muy be had by order 


erin : : peter oe ' seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


Gaon. Sind Post Yffice Orders 359 


| 
Strand) payabie to“ John Baker.” ‘rt WELLINGTON 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


J OSEE PH GI LLO TT’S 
ST E EL PE N S. Across Lwo narrow 5 re hv aaa width of page, 


erie i fulf-Yearly Vols. 1s. 6d. each, 
nee BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu. | By post, 1 





1 
Quarter-COlUMD ...cccccseceee VIZ 6 


COMPANIES, 


Outside Page ..... Sintec seleene £1414 0 
TREES FOGG os. civnsdciccvacses 1212 vu 
Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), ds.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch 
Sroad column, half-width of page, lus, per inch. 


a 
PARIS, 1578. Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
15s. per inch. 


Dispiayed Advertisements according to space. 


BINDI NG Terms: net. 


s, Od. Applications for Copies of the SPEC: 
through any Book. | TATOR, and Communications upon matiers 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, i IWellington 
ST.. STRAND. ' Street, Strand, W.C, 
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¢ AW’S Famous | TREHERNE’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Athenzum says : —‘‘ The publishers deserve praise for the quality and paper 
and printing in the novels they have issued.” 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES, sy Dr. HeLen Bourcutrer- 


Daily Express says :—‘ A well-devised a: id well-told romance of Indian lifes 
} sure in its local colour, and full of well-maintained incident.” 
| THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nespzrv. 
} 


Globe says:—*The reader who does not find much in the book to interest 








him must bo hard to please. 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. By James Bars 


NaYLon. 
‘Daily Mail says:—‘‘ Incidents of the war between Great Britain and the 
infant American Republic early last century are entertainingly told.” 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. By Tuzo. 


Girt. Price 3s, 6d. 
” 


Birmingham Daily Gazette says :—-* Well-told and pathetic. 
ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. THE WOMAN ‘OF ORCHIDS. By Manviy Daa 


Price 3s. 6d 
Bristol Daily Mereury says :—* The cheracters are skilfully drawn.” 


“MAD” LORRIMER. By Fixcu Mason. Price Ss. 6d, 
HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 

A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By Hersert Compton. 

LONDON IN SHADOW. By Bant KenNepy. (Feb. 20th). 

THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Mauer Conurs. (Feb. 15th). 





THE “EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all work. From 
8s. to 16s. 6d. each. 


THE *“‘DAINTY” PEN. | THE WARRIOR WOMAN. By §. Vizereniy. (Feb. 25th). 
An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger thon a lead A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. CROKER entitled ** JOHANNA” iz 
pencil, 5s. and gs. each, now appearing in Crampton’ 8 Magaz ine. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., , Ltd a3 Agar Street. Strand, W.C. 
THE “‘DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a dcuble feed M U DI E’S J Al BRAI RY. 


which never fails. From 1os, 6d. to 24s. each. 
FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
THE NEW PATENT ‘‘ SAFETY” PEN. OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
The best production of its kind. It is different to ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


all others, Absolutely air and in'c tight. From 








128. 6d. to 26s. each. TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 





LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for : - 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
| per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


| 
| ha 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY,| SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of al! Stationers, 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spotiiswoode, Creat New Street, London, E.C. 

















74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any addresa. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS OF ! _ The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
api wee Oi? AF eee eter art AO ea Mga gusucs Cortes 
CTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. | , e 
ni viele TEMERAIRE . Te Surana iets } Tc a ef PAREN SITE SR IDON 
THE OLD GATE (Walker). THE P (Pettie). | Peete SS a = 


BEATA BEATRIX (Rosette | AGE OF INNOCENCE as. | H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


HOPE (Watts | THE CHILD WITH APPLE 

















MADAME LEBRUN AND HER (Greuze). | GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
HTER (Lebrun). THE CAST SHOE (Mason). | TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
7 thes shore Anutotypes are issued of the uniform scale of abot mages A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-frec. 
ine; they are produced in rich Sepia Perinaneut Pizmen | : 
or Walnut Mouldings of Speeial Design. Prices from 27s, tu 42s, each uplete. | LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGEL 
ee ! a - 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmEs, Lospoy. Codes: Usicopz and ABC. 
PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. a elegraphic Addres BooxMes, Loypox. Codes: Icope and ALC 
Attention is invited to the unusually Extensive and Ve Colic fi 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
elegantly Jramed dati types now on ve at ype Comp "3 Gallery. They Se ee wis 
rate in price, possess distineli ive ine it Character, and are eminent 
hie for Hone ddorenent. "SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. INCORPORATED 188], 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, | sanitary surveys AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 
74 NEW OXVORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. : SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
a vad ee CureF Scurvrron—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.L 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. H. P. WORRIG, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. ea LIBR ARY, ST. JAMES’S “SQUARE, $s W. 
Patrox— HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
FOUNDED 1848, e-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. Vi BAL — = M.P., The Rt.Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L.., 
3ERT SPENCER, Esq 
INVESTED FUNDG......cccccccccscccesscssescsesescsese mareree £42,000,000. Trustees—Rt. Hon, LORD: a VEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
“ ‘ Rig bt Hon. Sir M. GRANT nots ja 
~ 7 : ‘ The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 

} EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed Literature, m Various Languages, Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 

XL or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or | according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Teun to Towu 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST | Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Haif-past Six. CATALOGUE, 





























SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Firtu Epitios, 1888, 2 2 yols., may now be had. 

Establi shed 1835. Capital (Puid ap) £500,000. . HAGBE RG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
DOOKS WANTED, 25s. FACH OFFERED.—Pater’s | FOOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered 
J « Renaissan ce,” 1873; Pater’s ‘“‘ Marius,” First Edition, 1885, 2 vols.; fur Moore’s Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of & Sportsman, 1882: 

Doweli’s * Taxes,” 4 vols., 1888 ; Whistler's “Gentle Art,” L.P., 1890; Symonds’s | Te unyson’ s Poems, 1833; Poems chietly Lyrical, 1250; Rape of the Lock, 714; 


Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's * Foxhunting,” 1826 ; “ Desperate Remedies,” 3 vols. | 


ret Propert’s Miniatures, i887. Ont-of- print books 
1871, BAKER'S GREAT ‘BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGH AM. | supp 


tulogues free. —HOLLAND CO., Bock Merchauts, 
ee eat in kor az ham. 








OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS a gual Deere erage See pa Para aI BEE Fy 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages, Please state wants. Cata- | TOW RE ADY ae J. GLAIS HER’ S CATALOGUE 
logues of English ani Prench books post-tree. Libraries and smaller collec. | IN (oe ec LISHERS' REMAINDERS in all Breaches of LITERATURE, 
tions of Standard Works, Sporting and Alpi ix i s, Sets of t greatly reduced nee, and in spotless coudition. Post-free. 
Modern Authors, &e., purchased for cash. HEC TOR" S, John Bright Street, | . J. Gi: PAISHEE B, Remaing ler and Disceunt  Beckedtion 


Birmingham. 37 Wigmore Street, W. 
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Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


CONTINENTAL ANGLOPHOBIA. 
Author of “ Degeneration.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF VIENNA. By “A Free Lance.” 

SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON IMPERIAL FINANCE. 
Vincent Caillarda. 

A BRITISH TRIBUTE TO HUNGARY. By Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, Bart. 


WILLIAM GODWIN’S NOVELS. 
ON GARDENS. By F. Inigo Thomas. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By 


By Dr. Max Nordau, 


By Sir 


By Leslie Stephen. 


A. Maurice Low. 
‘ Memorial ls of Ck hris! ie’s ve 


By Je 


CHRISTIE'S. By W. Reberxis, Author of ‘ 

THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE 
Cornély, late Rédacteur of Le Figaro. 

A COUNTRY SERMON. Ey Mrs. Asquith. 

ENGLAND AND ABYSSINIA. By the Earl of Chesterfieid. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 





Price 2s. 6d. net. 
*.* THE PUBLISHERS HAVE A FEW COPIES OF 
FEBRUARY NUMBER BOUND IN 
PRICE 4s, net. 


THE 
CLOTH, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
FROM HOR Page: MARSHALL & SON’S~ 


, Illustrated, 6s. 
THE FOUNDATION’ OF BRITISH. “EAST AF RICA, 
THE FOUNDATION OF BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 
Ry Proiessor J. W. GREGORY, Author of “The Great Rift Valley.’ 
Daily Chronicle— A clear, condensed, impartial accor ....Prof, Gregory 
reviews the modern history, if one may put itso, of Brit East Africa with a 
vigour, & directuess, and a trenchant criticism which are highly commendable.” 





LIST. 











oth, ls. 
THE STORY OF UGANDA “By Gen. F. D. Lucarp. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE STORY OF THE SEPTES SERIES. 
Cloth, 1s. 6a. each.—Now ready 
THE STORY OF BURMA. 
Spectator-—* This is a most reu dat n structive book.” 
Nhejicld Independent.—‘ A very right varied survey of the country...... 
Mr. Harmer's handbook i is admirable, and it makes a desirable addition to an 
excellent library 


THE STORY OF NEWFOUNDLAND. By F. E. Suirn. 
London : HORAC E MARSHALL & SON. 


“NATIONAL CHURCH.” 


THE 
(ld. MONTHLY.) 


By E. “6. HARMER. 








DUCKWORTH & CO, 


NEW SERIES eA SrAre TRIALS. 
STATE TRIALS : "Poles and Social, 


" Selected and Eeited by H. L. Srepuen. With 2 Photogravures, 2 vols, 
feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE Vols. I. and II. 
STATE TRIALS; Poiitical and Xocial. 
Vols. L and IT. Selected and Evlited by H. L. Steruen. 
sion. With 2 ron ya oe 2 vols. feap. Svo, 5s. net. 
“The ‘State Trials’ cre the best of good rea‘ling. Not only has Mr. Stephen 
chosen with the utmost discretion, but he has presented the trials of his choieg 
in the best and exsiest shape. Where ver you open Mr. Slepheu's fascinating 
volumes you are sure ‘of entertainment.’ ’— Spectator. 


| SIX-SHItLING NOVELS. 
|'WitTHIN THE RADIUS. An Entertainment. By 


Axbert Krsross. With Desizned Cover. 
“ Tmpossibie, insane, but in every way charming.” —Sunday Special, 


LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. 
FREDERIQUE. By MarceL Prévost, 


** Les Demi-Vierges.” Translated by ELLEN MarriaGr. 

A study of the new conditions under which many women have to live and 
work in England. Mauch of the action takes place on this side of the Chaunel 
—south of the river, on Hampstead Heath, in the “ Free College,” and a 
EB: chmond. 

“The author may be congratnlated on having displayed an intimate know. 
ledge of the intimate charactoristics of the women of various nationalities,” 


—Literature, 
THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


Gyn, 
‘ Fascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.”—Daily Chronicle. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS, 


Pott 4to, 6s. 
“Tt will fascinate and please ifs readers. 
“Fall of vivacity and charm, w a te 
cause cominent PC uniy Geatlema 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 6s. 


© The book we are all talking about.” —Onlooker. 


A BOOK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


First Series, 
Second Impres. 








” 


Author of 





By Exivor 


"Sketch. 
Comments’ themselves are bound to 











A series of — Articles entitled ‘‘ LANDMARKS in ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY,” by the Rev. Canon OVERTON, is appearing in the above organ of | 
the C{IURCH DEFENCE and INSTRU CTION COM? MITTEE. This old- 
established Paper is sent by post for ls. 6d. per annum, or free to subs« nes 
of 10s. GL. and upwards tot he Committee's general funds. It contains orivinal 
articies on € thurch questions, particulars of legislation affecting the Church, 
aud other matter of current interest to Church-people. H 


LANTERN SLIDES FOR CHURCH HISTORY LECTURES. 

A Rovwed and Eularg ed Catalogae of several thousand Slides, for sale or 
} has just been published ost-free, S1., together with particulars of 
j ives, ‘Slides on view at the Committee "s Oilices, Full particulars of the 
plide Department, of the Committee’s Publications, and as to their Geueral 
Work on application to Secretary. 

MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
Church Committe e, Church House, Westminster. 

















FOURTH EDITION.—Dewy 5vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING.) 
By Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, 
*,* This Hag sere coutains Mr. Toller we nr s article on Euthanasia, “The Cure | 


> the 2 Ros tator, Fe wy Ist; also “The Fear of | 
“,” « Divi ine Ecouomy of Truth,” éc. 














London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, E.C. 
PE ee eS A ND ly, Vv a Oe | 
DEALERS IN OU bD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCUIPTS, AND 

PRINTS. Winter CG 1e of Rare B i and MSS. (No. 97) Now Ready 

Priec One Shillizig. aes es Purch Yaluatious Made. 3 


2 NEW SOND S BEET, LONDON, W. 









JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy &vo, 500 pp., 6s. net. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. Owns (Collaborator in all the work signed “A Soa of the 
Me ashes’ ‘) and Professor G. 8. Bouneer, F.L.S., F.G.S. A New Liition, 
complete in On e Volume, with Notes by ‘the late Li ord LILForp. 
“Written in an interesting and attractive style. To all lovers of the wild 
nature of our country this work should prove not only acceptable, but 
{nvaluable.”’—Nature. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Messrs. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


250 Copies only. Imperial to, £2 2s. net. 


THE CHATSWORTH VAN DYCK 


SKETCH BOOK. By Lroxe, Cvst, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 

National Portrs 1i6 Gallery, London, Sur veyor of the King’s Pictures and 

Works of Art. F rd on} de Paper, with 47 Collotype Plates. 

*,* The draw inga in this celebrated Sketch Book will here be’ _ pro: duced by 
per inission of His Graco the Dake of Devonshire, K.G., for the first time. 

















2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, WA, 


Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Ilustratious, Maps, and Plans. 
“To say that 7 J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet 
published 


nt praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 

_ 4 ies. 

very wide limits this work—we have no hesitation in say hens 
--is amongst the strongest, most enlightened, and, best of all, most roasona 

biographies of the giant that have been written; "and indeed in impartiality 

perbaps surpasses them all,’’—Qutlook. 












Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE. a Biographical and 


Literary Study. By Rev. W. Tucgwrur, Author of “Tougues in Trees,’ 
“Winchester Fifty Years Ago,” “ Reminiscences of Oxford,” &c. With 
5 Portraits. 
“This admirable little book, a work which is not only a good study in 
biography, but is also full of good things ’’—Scdtsman, 





fyvo, with Maps, 6s, net each. 
Vol. VI. contains ; a iow Bibliography and Full Index. 


A HISTORY of MODERN BUROPE 


from the Fall of Constantinople. By THomas Hexery Dyer, LL.D. cng 
Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the Nine teenth Century, 
3y AntuuR Hassart, M.A., Studentof Christ Church, Oxford. 


6 vols. feap. 4to, 15s. each. 


THE PLAYS of ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation on Opposite Pages, 
together with Introduction and Commentary. By Bensgamin BICKLEY 
2OGER s, M.A 
Vol. V., containing THE FROGS and THE ECCLESIAZUSA, is now ready. 
Other Volumes in ——— 
The plays may be had separately, viz., Frogs, 10s. 


E BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 


; Ecclesiazusm, 7s. 6d, 


— 


London : GEORG 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’8 NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ POEMS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8ve, 63. 
THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


ContentTs.— Palicio— The Return of 





VOLUME IV.: 
Ulysses—Notes. 

CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 

Vol. .—PROMETHEUS THE fREGIVER s EROS AND PSYCHE ; THE 

GROWTH OF LOVE; NOTES. Small post Svo, 6s 

Vo}. I.—SHORTER POEMS; Ww POEMS ; NOTES. 

Vol. HI.— THE FIRST PART OF NERO; ACHIL!FS IN SCYROS; NOTES, 

mall post 8vo, 6s. 

Guardian. e The new edition is as dainty a one as any poet could desire for 

his work, and it will no doubt win for Mr. Bridges a considerable portion of the 

many new readers whom he deserves.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
GENTLEMAN GARNET: a Tale of 


Old Tasmania. By Harry B. Voce, Author of ‘A Maori Maid,” “ My 
Dear Sir!” &. [Nearly ready. 


NORA LESTER. By Ayxa Howartu, 


Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” “Sword and Assegai,” ‘Katrina: a 
Tale of the Karoo,” &c. [Shortly 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Chava 


BirkEwL, Author of “ Love in a Mist,” “The Ambition of io &e. 
n the press. 


H. S. MERRIMANS New Novel. 


Atheneuiaw— A good story, told in the author’s best manner...... We have 
nothing but praise for the skilfully interwoven gor and the artistic develop- 
ment of character. ‘The Vel vet Glove’ is among the author’s best novels, 
and will add to his reputation.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown $8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Sketch. —“ Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Vels yet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. Tho story is absorbing.”’ 
yeas Télegraph.—‘‘ Oue of the best of Mr. Merriman’s nov els. 
{cademy.— From the murder in the first chapter to the pretty love matter 
in “the last the interest is artistically and naturally custained” 


Small post Svo, s. 














London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. A New Text, 
Collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are still in 
existence, with many hi therto ur published Additions. With Portraits 
and Ilustratio ns. To be completed in 12 vols. crown Svo, 6s. each. 

POETRY. = ed by Ernest HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

1. V., Sardanapalus, &. [Now ready. 











ALASKA: Giving the Results of the Harriman 
Alaska Expedition, carvied out with the co-operation of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences. By Jouw Burrovucus, Joun Muir, GrorGe Birp 
GRINNELL, Wititiam H. Datt, Cuarnntes Kerrier, Hexry GANNETT, 
Wituram H. Brewer, C. Hart Merriam, M. L. Wasupury. 

Vor. I—NARRATIVE, GLACIERS, NATIVES. 
Vou. Il.—HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, RESOURCES. 
With: 5 Mans, ¢ 39 Coloured Plates, 85 Photogravures, and 240 other Illus- 
trations. Large 8vo, 2 vols., £3 gs. net. [Just out. 





FELICIA SKENE, OF OXFORD. A Memoir. 


By C. pepe With Portraits and Dllustrations. Crown 8vo, 
103. Bi. ne : out 
Felicia Skene was a traveller, author, lingui and musici 
known for her philanthropic work, especi n the city 
whero for more than forty years she visited the prisoners and laboured to 
ameliorate their condition. 


COLD 
ScTHERLAND GOWER. 
uet. 

Lord Ronald Gower has selected from the diaries kept. during the I 
twenty years, passages relating sto the distinguis shed people of the time w 
he met in this country and abroad. These include reminiscences of H.M. 
Queen Victoria, H.M. the King, the Empress Frederick, ane ? fer of 
the Royal Family; and among others, Lord Beacons! ., 

ce Bismarck, Ouida, Sir J. Milla: Lord Ro y 

Myr. Swinburne, Lord Wolseley, Sir ‘Antin rr 

Heury Irving. 


SPEECHES ON CANADIAN AFFAIRS. 


v Henry, 4th Earn or CARNARVON. Edited by The Hon. Sir Robert G. 
hi Mexuret, G.C.B. With Maps. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. {Jusé ou 





DIARIES, 1831-1901. By Lorp 


With Povtraits and Dlustrations. 


RoNALD 
Demy 8vo, lis. 
[Just out. 






















Sullivaz 





A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
THE TRIAL OF MAN, An Allegorical Roma 


Crowu Svo, 65. [Just ¢ 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


With 40 Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO WINTERS IN NORWAY: 


pane an Account of Two Holidays spent on Snow-shoes and in 
leigh-driving, and includmg an kxpedition to the Lapps. 
By A. EDMUND SPENDER, B.A. Oxon. 

* An amusing and instructive record of winters spent in one of the nearest 
and most accessible of playgrounds for those who yearn for an annual certainty 

of unthawed ice and snow that is not murky slush.”—Daily Mail. 

“It is undeniably fresh and unhackneyed as to its matier......and it will make 
many a reader wish that circumstances allowed him, too, to ¢o: mpare the land 
of the Vikings in January with what he already knows of it in July.” 

—Glasgow Zerald. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS: 
A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900. 
By H.C. THOMSON, Author of “The Chitral Campaign,” &¢. 


With 30 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 8¥0, 10s. 6d. net. 
[On Wednesdzy nert. 











MR. E. F. KNIGHT'S BOOK ON THE VOYAGE oe THE ‘OPHIR.’ 
WITH THE ROYAL TOUR: a Narrative of the 


Recent Tour of the Duke and Di ichess of ad through Greater 
Britain, including His Royal Highness’s Speech delivered at the Guildhall, 
December oth, 1901. By E. FP. Kxrieut, Author of “W here Three 
Empires Meet,’’ &c. With Map and 16 Illustrati ons, crown Svo, 5s. net. 
“Mr. Knight is a very vivid writer, and his account of the tour and of what 
he saw and heard i inits course makes ex ent reading. No reader, indeed, 
will begin the book without going right through it.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY AND 
BIOGRAPHY. Mainly of the Eighteeath Century. By C. Littox 


FALKINER. 8vo, 12s. 61. net. 
ster—The Ear]-Bishop of Derry 








Coytrnxts.—The Grattan Parliament and Ul 
—Lord Clare—Castlereagh and Ireland in 17: 3—Plunket and Roman Catholic 
Emancipation—Sir Boyle Roche—Thomas Steele—The Freng. Invasion of 
Ireland in 1793. 

“‘ We do not always agree with Mr. Falkiners conclusions, but we congratu- 
late him on having written a highly useful and interesting book at a very 
opportaue time.’”—Daily News. 


TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO-SAXON 


LAW : being an Essay supplemental to (1) “‘The English Village Commu- 
unity”; (2) “The Tribal System in Wales.” By “FREDERIC SEEBOHM, 
LL.D., F.S.A. 8vo, 16s, 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. By Watter Ramat. 


With a Frontispiece, ‘‘Under the Dock Leaves,” from a drawing by 
RicHarD Dore. Bea 8vo, Ss. 64. net. 


VEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE. OF WILLIAM MORRIS. By 


. W. Mackarn. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 cther Illustrations, 
2 Peak crown Svo, 10s. net. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 


CHARLOTTE 
es 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*,* This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 
The interest centres round Charlotte, 


Walford’s heroines.” 
—Academy, 


STANDARD WORKS. 
By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE ACCES- 
SION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAB EDITION. 2 vols. crown S¥o, 5s. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, WITH 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. Inl vol. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES, AND 
POEMS. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 

“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown Svo, 
3s. 6d, each. 

“EDINBURGH” EDITION. §& vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 

CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, £4 lés. 


“A bright, rapid story of modern life. 
who will be voted one of the most attractive of Mrs. 





Crown 8vo0, 2s. 6d. 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession of James I. 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vois. cr 8vo, 5s. net each. 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 
4 vols. crown 8vo, ds. net each, 

HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND 
PROTECTORATE, 1649- ot Vol. L, 1649-1651, with 14 Maps, 8vo, 2is. 
Vol. T1., 1651-1654, with 7 Vel, IIL, 1654-1656, with 6 Maps, 


5 IMs 
Laps, Svo, 2ls. 
Svo, ais, 


THE STUDENT'S HiSTORY OF ENGLAND, 
878 Illustrations, crown Svo, gilt top, 12s. 


With 





By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8Syo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 











JOHN MUR PRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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% These monumental volumes are the admiration of every true student of Shakespeare. 
—Dr. WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT. 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


VOLUME XIII. OF 
The Variorum Shakespeare. 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Pu.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED ARE— 
The Winter’s Tale 
Hamlet. ‘Two Volumes. 
Much Ado About Nothing 
The Merchant of Venice 
The Tempest A Midsummer Night’s 
As You Like It Dream. 


Royal Svo. superfine toned paper, extra cloth, uncut edge, gilt top, per volume, 18s. 








THE 
Macbeth | 
Romeo and Juliet 
Othello 
King Lear 





“Mfr. Furness’s noble werk will Le a lasting honour to American letters.”—New York Times. 
“ This, the most exhaustive work on any one of Shakespeare’s plays, comes from America.” —Athenzum. 


Dr. W. J. Roure says of a recent volume :— This book, like its ape age is encyclopmdic and 
exhaustive—the entire literature of the subject compressed into a single volume, and the more valuable 
for the editor's personal contributions thereto.”’ 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 36 Southampton Street, Strand, London. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—Seo the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Ear] Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
had received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 
Lancet, December 31st, 1564. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medica! Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 

tilioners, Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


BALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Ts the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine withont the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on 
the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Soir Maxcvacrcrer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Bussell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4e. 6d. 


M=aDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Yure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
lignt Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equalto 146 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
weets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers , P 
it procures us in London and the 176 9/9 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Lozen Bottles ov 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
laret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16,- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 
We vegvel the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 











THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 








Phicenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 





THE 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 5s. net. 
Religious Progress of the Century. 
By W. H. WITHROW, M.A., D.D., F.RB.S.C. 
Contents—Contrasts and Phases of the Vighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries—Missions—Progress 
of the Churches during the Nineteenth Century 

Progress of Religious Thought — Special 
Religious Activities 2ud Philanthroyfes of the 
Century. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVEBTISING AGENTS (Established 1581), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


TORONTO: 


THE LINSCOTT FUBLISHING COMPANY, 





Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible | 

prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, ! Loypen AND EDINBURGH: 

Fonts ott wal ” lie 7 ~ ‘ . : 
Monufacturere, &c., on application, i W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited 





| 
| 
| 





LENT. % 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Our Modern Christian Life, 
Ky the late Rev. J. P. F. Davipson, M.A, Vicar 
ot St. Matthias’, Eari’s Court. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains six sets of instructions 
(twenty-eight addresses), delivered by Mr. Davidson 
in the last three years of his work at St. Matthias’, 

THIRD EDITION, 


Spiritual Letters of the Rev, 
J. P. F. Davidson, late Vicar of St. Matthias’ 
Earl’s Court. With Short Memoir by his Son’ 
Artuur F. Davipsox. Crown &vo, with Por. 
trait, cloth boards, 6s. 

“Tt Keble’s letters take a wider range, those of 

Mr. Davidson meet a real need at the present time,” 

—Pilet, 


The Social Teaching of the 
Lord’s Prayer. Addresses delivered beforg 
the University of Oxford. By the Very Rey, 
CuarLtes W. Stvusss, D.D., Dean of Ely, 
Crown vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. ‘ 

“A vigorous appeal for the carrying of our 

Christian principles into the details of social and 

commercial life,”—Saturday Revi. 


JUST OUT. 


‘Sermons on Hymns. by 


the Rev. Henry Twetrs, M.A., late Hon, 
Canon of Peterborough. Crown 8ve, cloth 
boards, 2s, 64. 


The Sinner’s Restoration: 
a Series of Lenten Addresses. By the Rev. 
E. Tyrrevt Green, M.A., Lecturer in Theology 
und Hebrew, St. David's College, Lampeter, 
Small feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

* Above the average of devotional literature....,, 

and will no doubt find many grateful readers.” 
—Salurday Review, 
NOW READY. 
Atonement & the Eucharist 
By the Rev. W. Kerr Situ, M.A., Rector of 
Middleham, Yorkshire. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Ss, 6d. 

The object of this book is to show the exact 
nature of the Reconciliation effected by the Sacrifice 
of Christ, and its bearing upon the essentials of 
Christian worship. 











By the Right Rev. 


A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM, D.D., 
Bishop of London. 


The Men who Crucify Christ 


A Course of Lent Lectures. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. [4th Editon, 


Friends of the Master. A 
Sequel to the “Men who Crucify Christ.’ 
Crown Svo, art linen boards, Is, 6d. 

[sth Edition. 


Banners of the Christian 
Faith. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, — ; 
[2nd Edition. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, First 
Bishop of Wakefield. 


The Closed Door. Instructions 
and Meditations givon at Retreats and Quiet 
Days. Crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s. 

L2nd Edition, 
“ Beyond criticism.”—pectator. 


Plain Words. Third Series. 
Forty Meditations with a View to the Deepen- 
ing of the Spiritual Life. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; 
cloth, bevelled boards, red edges, xd. 

[24th Edition. 


Plain Words. Fourth Series. 
Forty Readings for those who desire to Pray 
Better. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; cloth, bevelled 
boards, red edges, 2s. 6d. [11th Edition. 


Seven Lenten Sermons on 
Psalm li. Feap. 8vo, cloth, Is. EE 
[15th Edition. 


By the Right Rev. G. H. WILKINSON, D.D., 
Bishop of St. Andrews, 


For Quiet Moments. Devo- 
tional Readings from the Published and Un- 
published Writings of the Right Rev. G. H. 
Wiixinsox, D.D. Selected by J. H. Bury, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Chastening of the Lord 
}our Bible Readings given at St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, Feap. vo, cloth boards, 1s. 

{17th Thousand, 


The Communion of Saints. 
A Help to the Higher Life of Communicants. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, [12th Edition. 


Lent Lectures. 


cloth boards, ts. 


Feap. Svo, 
{24th Thousand. 
WELLS GARDNEB, DABTON & CO., 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria 
Street, 6. W, 
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WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Study of a Career. 


By HOWARD HENSMAN, 
Author of “A History of Rhodesia.” 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NOTE.—Mr. Hensman is in a position to write intimately of Mr. Rhodes the 
and not the Jeast interesting portions of his book are the more personal 
chapters which tell of Mr. Rhodes early days, his residence at Oxford, his 
private life in Capetown and Kimberley, and his relations with the Parnellite 
and the Liberal Parties. The author cen also speak in an authoritative manner 
of the aims and ambitions which have guided Mr, Rhodes’ policy asa politician 
aud Empire-builder in South Africa. It is the purpose of his book to show 
Mr. Rhodes in his true relation to the events that have transpired in South 


ran, 


‘Africa, and more particularly to follow the various stages of the duel between | 


Rhodes and Kruger to determine the questiou of English or Dutch snpremacy 


in that Continent. Sittin 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LEADERS OF RELIGIOUS 


THOUGHT IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By S. H. Mettorr, 
M.A. Lond. D.Se. Edin., Author of ‘‘Studies in Philosophical Criticism 
and Construction.’ Crown vo, 6s, net. 





SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS: 


The Struggle in Natal. By “ Livesmay.” Crown Svo, 6s. 

“The work of an artist—a tair-minded artist, who can take his reader into 
the vortex of the fiercest battle, introduce him to all that is bas d vile in 
man's nature, all that is gruesome and depressing on the field of slaughter, and 
yet not repel or fill the reader with disgust.”—Times. 

* «The most interesting book that has yet been written upon the war.” 
—St. James Gazette. 

“So comprehensible that every serious historian in the future will have to 

consult his chapters.”—Daily Chronicle. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to 


Roberts. By G. W. Forrest, C.1.E., Ex-Director of Records, Government 
of India. With 9 Portrzits, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

«“ A writer who recalls in stirring language the deeds of the great men who 
won the Empire is deserving of a double welcome....... They are all recalled to 
life in this admirable volume, by a master of all the enthralling mystery of the 
English Orient.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. G. W. Forrest was well-inspired in revising and re-publishing these 
studies of Sepoy Generals, His lively style lends play to his erudition. 

—Pall Ma'l Gazette, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 


JANETTA, DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. With Portrait and Lilustrations, 
in 2 vols. Post Svo, lds, net. 


NOW READY, NEW ENLARGED EDITION. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRE- 





MACMILLAN & 60.’S LIST. 


READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. 


Demy 8vo, lis. net. 





| 
| 





THE MYSTIC ROSE. 
A Study of Primitive Marriage. 
By ERNEST CRAWLEY, M.A. 





| 8vo, 12s. net. 


TEXTS TO ILLUSTRATE A COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
/LECTURES ON GREEK PHILOSOPHY 
| AFTER ARISTOTLE, 

Selected and Arranged by J. ADAM, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 


Demy §vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








|ATLAS OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY 


ZOOTOMY. (Being a Revised Edition of the Zoological Portion of the 
Atlas of Practical Elementary Biology.) By Prof. G. B. Howes, LL.D, 
F\R.S. 4to, 10s. net. ‘ 


READINGS ON DANTE 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A 
THE PURGATORIO. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 


THE PARADISO. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 
THE INFERNO. 


*,* A few copies remain unsold of the original Latin Text of the Commentary 
on the Divina Commedia of Benvenuto da Imola, 5 vols. Large 8vo, 
£3 net. Copies can be purchased from Mr. James Bain, 14 Charles 
Street, Haymarket, or trom the Publishers, Messrs. Barbera, at 
Florence. t 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
{ 
j 
j 








Introduction by Dean Cuaurca. 
Introduction by the Brsuop or Rrrox. 


° e = nae P - 
2 vols. [Second Edition in preparation. 











JANUARY NO. NOW READY. 
THE 
JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
Price 8s. net. Annual Subscription, post-free, 10s. 
ConTENTs ror JANUARY :— 
Eucharistic Belicf in the Second and Third Centuries. By 
Swete, D.D.—Dr. Moberly’s Theory of the Até Ty the Rev. H. 


Rashdall, D.D.—An Eirenicon from Culture. Rev. W, Sanday, DD. 
—Documents.—Notes and Studies.—Eeviews.—Chrounie!¢ 


the Rev. H. RB. 











TORIA. By Captain AvLwrr Harpane, D.S.O., 2nd Batt, Gordon High- 
landers. With numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Map, Crown Svo 
“Capt. Haldane’s escape from Pretoria is among the most brilli: 

WA... 43 Fiction seldom has the power to thrill exercised o: 


} 






of the 
of tl jmple narrative....... It is written in precisely the mght st, 
hold e attention from end to eud.”—Spectator. 


THE END OF AN EPOCH. king 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor. By A. Lixcor 
GREEN. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“It is one of the ablest novels of the year, and brimming with human 
interest....... For Christmas holiday reading I cau heurtily recommend this 
clever story.” —British Weekly. 


SECOND EDITION. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1,036. FEBRUARY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

Os tur Heets of De Wer.—Il. Tue Meet. 

Tur Hour Berorr THE Dawn. By H. B.-M. 

Tur Hour-Cominc oF GuNGA BIsHUN. 

Ox a Baaxcu Line. By Charles Hanbury-Williams, 

Cross-Roaps: By Julian Sturgis. 

LAWRENCE. 

Tur Conguust or Cuantotre. Chaps. 17-19. 

PROSPECTING ON THE GeEM-FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Two Years Unper Freip-Marsnar Sir DonaLtp STewakt IN AFGHANISTAN, 
1878-80. By General E, F. Chapman, C.B. 

Mvsixcs Witrnovr Metrnop.—Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND GERMANY—EvROPE’S 
Hatrep or EncLranp— Uniaainative Tevtons — Tur Sourm AFRICAN 
War A Mere Excuse—A History or Sianper—A Frencnu Prisonrn | 
or War—Bacon AnD SHAKESPEARE~—Mrs. Gantve’s Ciruen, | 


A Tatrie Comepy. 





Stringer 








Tue Pan LIAMENTARY PrOsrPrcr. 
AND 


TWO YEARS AFTER. 
By “LINESMAN.” 


oe a eee ! 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. | 


} which ineludes many 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 








WILL BE ISSUED ON MONDAY, FERRUARY 19th. 


THE ‘PUNCH’ 
CARTOONS 
FOR rgor. 
With an Introduction to the Collection 


By “TOBY, M.P.” 


The Cartoons number 100 in all, and 
Pictorial form the Leading Incidents marking 
of the Year, 


present in a 
the Histors 


Price 2s. 6d. net in a handsome wrapper. 
Price 5s. net in strong cloth, gilt edges. 





«* The Cartoons, with the historical accompaniment, 
provide an attractive aid to memory to all wio desire to 
hold in recollection the sequence of the Year's Events, Social, 
Political, and Imperial. 

‘PUNCH’ OFFICE, !0 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES* Xc., 
J are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
2¢ first editious, beautiful aud rare books, and pietures 











by known old and modern a 
rata sought for, aud « logues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S,W. 
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RECENT WORKS OF MIR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.) Zhe REGIONS of the WORLD. 


._ A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of th 
| Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church® - 
CS Bl ATT E R BOX b.# 8B RARY Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford ; Principal of Reading Collece’ 
. aa — by J. G. Bartuotoxew. Price £4 4s, the Set, or separate volumes, 
7s. 6d. each. . 





 , aa 








‘6 Fhose who are secking to find cheap books to VOL. I. is now ready — to 
replenish their Lending Libraries will do well to BRITAIN & THE BRITISH SEAS, ti 
note this series.’”—SCHOOL GUARDIAN. | a ee By THE EDITOR. ~ of 

, With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
Tilustrated. Crown Svo, pictorial paper boards, Is.; fancy cloth | A Prospectus and Complete List of the Series on Application, 
boards, 1s. 6d. | _ The Sketch.—* The book is well suited to the general reader, who will find it 


full of carefully thought-out information, written in a fascinating manner,” 


4, THE SISTERS (for Girls). i 
2, SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH (for Boys). THE GREAT PEUPLES SERIES, \ 


oo Edited by Professor Y oLL, 
3. MARCIA’S HOME (for Girls). naa? eens on alata 
5. THE AUSTIN PRIZE (for Boys}. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
6 THE UNION JACKS «for Boys). THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 
7. THE FORTUNES OF THE CHARLTON FAMILY (for AND OTHER LOVE LYRICS FROM INDIA. ‘ 
Girls). Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s, net, I 
8, THE LITTLE GENERAL (for Beys). teratane Gab Of Our Seoupaton’ es Sali Siuee iin Milcak Kane pe one 
9. CYRIL THE FOUNDLING (for Boys). poems as ‘ Siva,’ no one has so truly interpreted the Indian mind. “Apart froin 
their Indian themes and setting, the verses remain in most instances true 
10. THE STORY OF JOHNNY BERTRAM (for Boys). poems in themselves.” fl 


11. SYDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND (fer Boys). CLARA TN "BLUND ERLAND ¢ 


2 y CAROLINE LEWIS. Tllust . RB. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 
THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A ee ee ee ee ] 
THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


BRIGHT AND HAPPY DAY. MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. By F. P. Duyyz, a 

Cloth. 8s. 62. ry 

250 SUNDAY 416 FICTION. f 
NEW READING — A CENTURY OF FR’ NGH ROMANCE. ¥ 


PICTURES. “S : : PAGES. Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
FOR THE YOUNG. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 89, cloth extra, £t 4s. for the set of 





= 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or Séparate volumes, 7s. 6d. each, . 
MONTHLY, 3d.; WEEKLY, id. . ; napleditgee0 oo : = 
sists Vol. II, is now ready ~ F 
ictori ards, 3s. 5 ilt edges, 5 ‘ “ ee : 
Pictorial paper boards, 3s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s, MAUPRAT. By Grorce Sanp. 3 
NOTHING BETTER. With an Introduction by Joy O1iver Horses, With 3 Coloured Plates by % is 
ee anil omni) o Bi cones aor <hoge Y 
“We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday | e Eagene Paul Avril, a Fhotog ravure, and Portraits, 
observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”’—‘T inves. a Daily et auprat’ stands at a of its author's first 
: ; ies 3 : 1 : ea td - ) d; itisfullof fire and entiusiasm ; it is richly romantic, imaginative, 
“Tho difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in ‘Sunday’ as wellas it | POTIOGs 10 18 tue o md enthusiasm ; it 18 richly romantic, imaginative, 
can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. pth a nal fervour. It is exactly suited to the British reader of intelligence ; ; 


“ As good as ever.”—Pall Mali Gazstte. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LARGE TYPE. Capi icgpen te 
' |LEADING SONS OF THE SWORD. 
BAB SHORT By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 


v ,° S ; N WORDS. SECOND IMPRESSION, 
— R | G >. baad . The TIMES.—“ To write a yood Napoteon novel has long seemed to be one of 


; ’ : those enterprises that attract authors Only to overthrow and discomfit them. Yet 
Pictorial paper boards, Is. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d. Mrs. Woods us come out of tis ordeai unscathed, and her good Jurtune places 
her in the Jront rank of luving novelists. Lveryone should read * Sons of the 


<i hee Sword,’” 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 


BOOK. With upwards of 150 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, By ESTHER MILLER. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* Both striking and origi Th 3 
This volume of upwards of 250 pages is very varied, and is calculated to keep | , +5 * 1 Ni agede mph a a st — Page one hye authore 's knows 
busy aud amused children varying trom six to fourteen. There are chapters | BOW to tel ber story, and the way 1 which she describes the emotions of her 


. ° aly rs otey is te 2} uent.” 
on Animals of the Bibie—Bihkic Names—Bible Questions—B.rds of the Bible— characters 1s olten exoquent 


Caves of the Bible—Cities of the Bible—Crosses—Crowns—Easy Painting for <x 7 . 
Little Fingers—Hidden Texts—Jeweis—Manuers and Customs of the East— THE RIGHT OF WAY. 








1 











Missing Cities—Missing Words—Outlines to Colour—Qucens of the Bible— By GILBERT PARKER. 
Rainbow Lights—The Story of the Church— Word Pictures—Texts to The Outlool.— It is dramatic, it abounds in good things. It is a powerfal 
Colour, &e. and moving novel.” 
For the Convenience of Parents and Teachers a Key is printed soparately with 
eich copy. THE STORY OF EDEN. 


ea 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 








Tmperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 

, te . THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA 

THES FOXBILUDEN ROOM > Or, Mine By LIONEL LANGTON, ° 
Answer was My Deed. By Pua@rr Aten, Author of *‘ Playing at Botany,” The Pall Mall Gazette.—* Amusing suapshots of current political life.” 


* Jack and Jill’s Jowmney,” &e. Llustrated by Joun JELLICOE. z 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 


Excellently adapte'l for either boys or girls. The adventures of the Holiday 
By HALL CAINE. 


Band at the old farm-house are iresh and full of interest. The children’s 
*,* A First English Edition of 100,000 copies of “‘ THE ETERNAL CITY” 


characters are graphically sketebed and well-contrasted, aud the Mystery of 

“ The Forbidden Room, «xn actual occurreuce trom life, is most uncommon, was published on August 2lst, ‘Tus is exhausted, and a Second Ldition is 
ras puolishe hh AUSUSE ois ‘ (Ly Second £ « 

now ready. 


and arouses genuine cur.osity. 









FIFTH EDITION. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
U NpRR THE Ki NG’S BANNER. THE CHRISTIAN. THE BONDSMAN. 
Stories of the Soldiers of Christ in All Ages. By C. A. Joxes. With | THE MANXMAN, THE SCAPEGOAT. 









Introduction by the Right Rev. W. Wansuam How, D.D, Quitlino iilus- 


trations by JonN SADLER. hnperial jGmo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, ’ New Volumes of “‘THE DOLLAR LIBRARY,” 4s. 9ach. 1 
“ An exceliert idea......The book is ove which the children will read, 8 Fr 
probably with interest, aud certainly with edification.”"—saturday Review. IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


wen ’ By T. NELSON PAGE. ‘ 
Wie 
UN DER TBE R BEL S RE i GN. The Athenzum.—“ Mr. Page writes pe the picturesque sout!ern Lowd pot 
: ‘eae peg aes one as OL yuo knows, but as one who is ailectionately famisar with it. 
: wyptian Eevoit. By Cuarces NruFELp, Author of “A | alone as oue who know it, > ; ; 
Boe d g Fay atecte iihusteated by CUARLES “SuLLDoN. Large | These stories merit Ligher praise. They are full of kindly sentiment, homely 
crown $vo, cloth bourds, 6s. 


talk, aud starring incident. 
“¢ Apart from the local and historical interest the story isa very good one. THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. | 


Mr. Sheldon’s illustrations are as good as can be cesired.”—Standard, 








‘A capital hoy’s book and is sure to have the populanty it deserves.” _ By ELIA W. PEATTIE. 
» —Examiner. The World.—“ His fecling for nature is that of a poet, and he expresses it 
——— always happily, and sometimes with singular febcity.” . 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and C@,,' 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street. W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 
The First Novel Library. 6s. 











‘6Mr. Fisher Unwin has projected a new series, 
to be called ‘The First Novel Library.’ <As the 


title indicates, it will consist of the first novels | 
of such new authors as show exceptional talent,” 


—ATHENZUM. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 


WISTONS: 


By MILES AMBER. 
I. BETTY; II. ROBIN; III. ESTHER AND RHODA. 


a Story in Three Parts. 


ISRAEL ZANGWILL, who read WISTONS in manuscript, 
says : 

s¢In this book are jlashes of genius, both in 

the austere, deep phrases, and in many of the 

Bella, Esther, Rhoda, Miss 

Madguwick, and, 


character sketches. 
Pinker, Robin, Robin’s mother, 
above all, Betty, scem 
second reading as they did when I read them 


first.” 


The First Novel Library. Gs, 


By H. G. WELLS. 


THE DISCOVERY of the FUTURE 


A Lecture delivered to the Royal Institution. By the Author of “ Autici 
pations.” Crown 8vo, paper, ls.; cloth, 2s. 


i, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. 


By AMELIA E. Bane. New volume in Unwin's Copyright Novels. Crown 
&vo, 2s. 6d. 








SECOND LARGE EDITION JUST READY. 
MRS. ARCHIBALD LITTLE'S GREAT WORK ON CHINA. 


THE LAND OF THE BLUE GOWN 


y the Author of ‘‘Intimate China.” 1 vol. medium S8vo, with over 100 
Plas strations, 21s. net. 


“ 4 most fascinating book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ANTICIPATIONS.” 


CERTAIN PERSONAL MATTERS. 


By H.G. Weis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, Is. 


2s. 6d. net. CHEAP EDITION. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE. 


Studies in Problems of Modern City Life in England. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 


BY THE WINNER OF THE QUEEN'S HALL TOURNAMENT. 


PING PONG: the Game, and How to 


Play It. By Anwoup Parzer. With many Diagrams, ls. net, post free 
Is. 2d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
INSANE ROOT. 


Crown 8yvo, with Frontispiece. 


By Mrs. 


Green Cloth 


1, THE 


CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Library, 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSANNAH.” 


THE MATING OF A DOVE. By 


= y E. Manx. Green Cloth Library, és. 
 & very high-class piece of work, inspired throughout w ith vit alt int erest, 
pure senti ient and much beauty of description.”—Lustern Daily Pr 


SECOND EDITION OF MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YELLOW FIEND. By the 


Author of “Brown, V.C.,” &. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


exander has not written a moro interesting novel than ‘The Yellow 





H” iy j 
Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 


THE ASPIRATE: or, the Use of the Lett 


Latin, Greek, and Gaelic. By Grorruy Hiir, M.A 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





as delightfully true on 


A 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIRTY’S LIST 


SIXTH EDITION.—Completing 12,000 Copies. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt,3s, 6d, 
By the BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE 
SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 


to their hearts and 





Guardian. Devout readers will find here ‘ refreshment a 
souls in many varieties of spiritual experience.” 

Recovd.—“ There is not a chapterin the book which does not yield some wise 
direction, some searching or some bracing thought.” 

Globe.—‘* Whatever his topic, Dr. Moule coutrives to avoid the purely 
commonplace.” 





SECOND EDITION.—Small crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


KEY 10 
UNLOCK THE BIBLE. 


By Professor JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 


Spectator.—‘‘ An excellent summary of Biblical knowledge.” 

Abcrdeen Free “In publishing this reasonable and discriminating 
work, the Religious t Society docs an excellent and opportune service to 
religious truth, and one that will be appreciated by thoughtful readers, some of 
whom are un luly concerned about the results of the ‘higher criticism,’ while 
others are under misapprehension as to what these results really are.’ 

Methodist Times.—‘ No man who had not given a lifetime to the study of this 
theme could have put so much into so small a compass.” 














SECOND EDITION, completing 15,000 Copies. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


THE AWAKENING OF 





ANTHONY WEIR. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
Hilustrated by Haroup Corprye. 

Contemporary Revicir.—* The best story which Mr. Silas K. Hocking has 
written for many a day—in my opinion one of the best stories he has ever 
written. Whoever desires to read a tale that is at once) interesting and 

elevating should procure ‘The Awakening of Anthony Weir.’ 

Literature.—* A careful st:dy of the mental evolution of a man who becomes 
a minister with a strong vein of worldliness in his nature. 

Christian World.—* Thore is not only the deft weaving of romance and the 
strong characterisation which we expect from so practised a craftsman, but 
there is an intense glow of religious purpose.” 

Record.—*‘ Rachel’s love-idyll is a pretty episode in the tale.” 











toa crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


DEB CLAVEL. 

By M. E. PALGRAVE. 

of “* Driftwood,” ‘‘ Between Two Opinions,” &c. 
by Franx Dapp. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘t Here is told the tale of Elizabeth Gaunt, the last 
woman burned at Tybura, and round her tragic story Miss Palgrave has woven 
with some skill an interesting romance. 

Daily Telegraph.— The plot is ingeni« 


the interest well sustained t thronghot 
British W “eekly. —‘‘ There is both interest and excitement in this quaint and 
charming book.” 
Athenzum.—** Miss Palgrave knows how io tell a tale, and ‘Deb Clavel’ is 
worth seat “a 


SECON YD EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
DAVID LYALL’S NEW STORY. 


GOLD THAT PERISHETH. 


Guardian. — An interesting story.” 

Scotsman.—* There are some delightfal, as 
€ce enes. sy 

Litevature.—“ His characters are truly charming in their quaintness.” 


Author With 7 Illustrations 


ath built, the descriptions vivid, and 











well as dramatic, domestic 


Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


AMY LE FEUVRE’S NEW STORY. 


HEATHER’S MISTRESS. 


By the Author of ‘Probable Sons,” “ Dwell Deep,” 
“On the Edge of a Moor, * &e. 


With 15 Illustrations by J. S. Cromrron. 


Manchester Courier.— A capital and wholesome love-story.” 
Record.—* A pretty st sated prettily got up.’ 











Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


THE WONDER-CHILD. 


An Australian Story. 
By ETHEL TURNER (irs. Curlewis), 
Author of “Seven Little Australians.” 

Athenxum.—* Ethel Turner's Australian stories are always good, and this 
iso ne of the best.”’ 

Scotsman.— Full of life and incident.” Glode.— 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY 
\OSTER BOW, LONDON, 





—‘* Very interesting.” 





Pubiished by THE 
56 PATER? 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


THE STORY OF 


By EDWARD DICEY, C.B. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Pn 


THE KHEDIVATE. 


[Nearly ready, 


Coxtents.—The Founder of the Khedival Dynasty—The Reigns of Abbas and Said—The Suez Canal—Accession of Ismail Pasha—The Purse of Fortunatug 
—Ismail in his Grandeur—The Road to Buin—The Credit Side of the Account—The Beginning of a New Era—The Cave Mission—First Stage of Intervention 
—The Second Stage of Intervention—The Anglo-French Ministry—The Coup d’Etat—The Deposition of Ismail—Egypt under Sigurddin—The Dual Control— 
The Arabi Mutiny—The Nationality Movement—The Chamber of Notables—The Military Dictatorship—The Massacres of Alexandria—The Bombardment— 
British Intervention—Tel-el-Kebir—After the Mutiny—The Rising of the Mahdi—Lord Dufferin's Report—The Evacuation of the Soudan—Gordon’s Return—Tho 
Nubar Pasha Ministry—The Fall of Khartoum—The Northbrook Mission—The Anglo-Turkish Convention—The Invasion of Egypt—Under British Supervision 
—The Reign of Tewfik—The Accession of Abbas Pasha—The Advance on Dongola—On the Road to Khartoum—The Condominium—A Retrospect. 


This volume forms a consecutive narrative of the events, which, under the Khedivate, has rendered England 


the permanent Power in Egypt. 





VENICE. 
An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons.” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “ Venice: an Historical 
Sketch.” Third Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Third Edition, with a new Preface, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 
“On the whole, we know of no moro useful handbook to Egyptian history, 
summing up in a popular form in a short compass the results of Egyptian 
research down to the present time.” —Church Times, 
‘“‘ Prof, Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will 
fiy to.”—Church Bells. 


THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF THE HEBREWS. 
( By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
“ A fascinating book.’’—Standard. 
**Ts charged with mental stimulus on every page.” —Expository Times. 
“ Every page of the book reveals the scholar, and the fascinating manner in 


which Prof. Sayce marshals his facts and draws his conclusions makes the book 
of great value to students,” — Western Morning News. 


FIVE GREAT OXFORD LEADERS 


Keble—Newman—Pusey—Liddon—Church. 
By the Rev. AUG. B. DONALDSON, M.A., Canon Residentiary 
- and Precentor of Truro. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Just published. 
“ Careful sympathetic character sketches.”’—Guardian, 
*“¢ The merit of the book before us is that it brings each of the five lives into 
a reasonable compass ; sets them, by a careful and constant insistence on dates, 
in their true relation with one another and with public events; shows with 
sympathy and without partisanship the special gifts and performances of each 
man, and leaves on the mind a clear-cut impression of five very different 
personalities.” —Speakes. 
*‘The author has succeeded in the very diffieult task of giving in a short 
space a clear and accurate presentation, vivid though sober.” 
; —Church Quarterly Review. 


SYNESIUS THE HELLENE. 
By the Rev. W.S. CRAWFORD, B.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 

Cox tEsts.—Life of Synesius—The Philosopher—The Man of Science—The 
Literary Man—The Poet-—-Thoe Man of Action—The Ecclesiastic —'The 
Humourist—The Country Gentleman—The Man—The Frierds of Synesius— 
The Works of Synesius—Sum:mnary—Appendices. 


OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Famous Chateaux 
of France. By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A. Third 
Edition, Revised. Im 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. With numerous 
Illustrations, 16s. 

“Tt was a happy inspiration which induced Mr. T. A. Cook to devote a 
monograph to this subject....... The conception is at once felicitous and novel, 
no similar work having been produced either in England or in France, and the 
execution is worthy oi the conception.”—Times, 


A PARADISE OF ENGLISH 


POETRY. Arranged by the Rev. H.C. BEECHING, M.A., 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London ; 
Chaplain to the Hon. Soc. of Lincoln’s Inn, and formerly Clark 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. Small fcap. Svo, ds. 
ConTENts.—Love—Home Affections and Friendship—Man—Patriotism—Art 
~Romance—Nature—Pastorals—Death—Religion—Notes—Index of Writers— 
Index of First Lines. 
“A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name...... Will com- 
mend itself to all true lovers of English poetry.”—7imes. 


THE DIACONATE OF JESUS. 
ORDINATION ADDRESSES. 
By C. R. DAVEY BIGGS, D.D., Fereday Fellow of St. John's 
College, and Vicar of St. Philip and St. James, Oxford, 
Crown Svo, 2s, net. [Just ready. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PENITEN.- 
TIAL PSALMS: a Sequel to ‘The Hallowing 
of Sorrow.” By ETHEL ROMANES. With a Preface by 
the Rev. H. SCOTT’ HOLLAND, Canon of St. Paul’s. Small 
feap. 8vo, 2s, net. {Just published. 


THE SOUL IN THE UNSEEN 
WORLD. An Inquiry into the Doctrine of the 
Intermediate State. 

By R. E. HUTTON, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, East Grinstead ; 
Author of * The Crown of Christ,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


[Lately published. 
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